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PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
Sarurpay, May 27, 1876. 


The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT Sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a carcfully drawn four-page 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA, 


showing all the principal buildings and the Cen- 
tennial Grands. The reading matter comprises 
a new poem by SWINBURNE, @ story by the au- 
ther of “ The Calderwood Secret,” an interesting 
sketch of Dr. Chalmers, etc. 

An illustrated SUVVPLEMENT will be tssued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARVER'S 
WEEKLY. 


MR. BRISTOW AND THE 
PRESIDENCY. 
T was Vr. Lownpbes who said, many years 
ago, that the Presidency was too great 
an honor to be sought or declined, and our 
history shows that it has generally eluded 
those who most passionately pursued it. 
CLAY, WEBSTER, CALHOUN, DOUGLAS, SEW- 
ARD, CHASE, are names of distinguished 
Americans who had an evident, unconcealed 
longing for the office, but who never ob- 
tained it. TaytLor, LINCOLN, GRANT, were 
sought by the office. The diary of JouUN 
Quincy ADAMs tells the story of the famous 
contest of 1224, which ended in his own elec- 
tion by the House. Yet he was the candi- 
date who really did nothing to secure suc- 
cess. CRAWFORD, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, spared no effort to gain the prize, 
and failed ignominiously. Forty years later 
Mr. Cuasr, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
was equally devoted to his own nomination, 
until the publication of the POMEROY circu- 
lar and the patriotic unanimity of feeling 
for LINCOLN put an end to the intrigue. It 
is certainly only natural that able men in 
high political position should earnestly de- 
sire the highest. The ambition of such men 
for the Presidency may be perfectly honor- 
able. But-it is honorable only when it 
leaves the choice of the people wholly un- 
fettered. The moment an aspirant conde- 
scends “‘to pull wires” in any way whatever, 
the instant that he personally and directly 
attempts to affect the expression of prefer- 
ence, he justly forfeits the respect and con- 
fidence of patriotic citizens. And the reason 
is obvious. No one who has been really 
mentioned for the homination can take any 
personal part in securing it without expos- 
ing himself to the just suspicion that he has 
“come to an understanding,” or that some 
kind of bargain is hidden under the arrange- 
ment. 

The tone of our politics has fallen so low, 
however, that it is now asked in good faith 
why a man should not help o1i his own nom- 
ination if he is conscious of the ability and 
experience indispensable in so great an of- 
fice. But the Presidency should be the un- 
solicited reward ef conspicuous and unques- 
tionable public service. It is in its idea 
truly the gift of the people. It is not a 


prize to be played for with tricks and craft, ° 


or secured by skillful manipulation of Con- 
ventions and delegates by pledges and in- 
structions and official machinery: This is 
the true Republican theory. But how far 
we have gone astray may be seen in the 
fact that CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, who 
has by common consent the character and 
the qualities which are especially desira- 
ble in a President, who has the courage of 
perfect independence, which is the most 
precious and the Jeast common quality im a 
President, is also by common consent the 
one American who could not be nominated 
except as against the party candidates. 
If this be the consequence of the strict sys- 
tem of party government, it is the most 
striking illustration of the vital defects of 
such a system. 

It is all the moro pleasant, therefore, to 
see a possible party candidate who has the 
same lofty disdain of intriguing for his nom- 
ination that Mr. ADAMs has to-day and that 
Mr. ADAMs’s father had half a century ago. 
What a contrast, and how favorable to our 
time, between the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. CRAWFORD, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Bristow! Mr. 
CrawrorpD had his agents and his “wires” 
and his “pipe”-in every State. He toiled 
early and late to procure his own nomina- 
tion. The candidacy of Mr. Bristow is the 
free and natural expression of the desire of 


honest citizens for administrative reform. 
It arose both within and without the Re- 
publican party. The good sense which saw 
that such reform is indispensable, and that 
it is most practicable within existing meth- 
ods, seems instinctively to have selected as 
its representative the citizen who, as a par- 
ty man, and in the ordinary course of his 
official duties, has made that reform a fact 
in the face of the most formidable and in- 
sidious hostility. Yet no one can say that 
he has ever said a word, or written a line, 
or authorized an act to influence the nom- 
ination. Other candidates have sent out 
agents, have controlled Conventions, or have 
carefully hidden their hands, knowing that 
the machine was set to aid them. But the 
Secretary of the Treasury, although at the 
head of the department which has much 
the largest patronage, has seen without pro- 
test candidates for the nomination influen- 
cing the appointment of important officers 
in his own department, who were to use the 
force of their positions for those candidates 
and against the Secretary. Content to do 
his duty unsparingly and effectively, he has 
scorned with honest contempt every effort 
to nse his office for his own personal or po- 
litical advantage. Is it surprising that at 
this time, and amidst all the revelations of 
practices that disgust and dishearten the 
country, such a man and officer should have 
recalled so strongly to the popular heart the 
simple and sturdy public virtue which it at- 
tributes to an older time, that it has select- 
ed him as the representative of its desires 
and purposes ? 

It is objected that he is unknown and of 
too brief a service ; that he lacks experience, 
and comes fpom Kentucky; that he is a sen- 
timental .gandidate, and peculiarly obnox- 
ious to the oflice-holding interest, which 
fears that he would reform and purify all 
incumbents out of place. We are not argu- 
ing, but observing, and as observers we can 
see with every body that Mr. Bristow is very 
much better known than FREMONT and LIN- 
COLN were in 1856 and 1860. He comes from 
Kentucky, indeed, and of an early antislav- 
ery family, himself an antislavery man from 
the beginning, refusing to support a Whig 
candidate for Governor who had warmly ap- 
proved the DRED Scott decision, and hasten- 
ing among the first to the field when slav- 
ery rose in rebellion. It is true that ANDREW 
JOHNSON betrayed the Republican cause and 
the party, but he had never been any thing 
else than a slavery Democratic politician, 
and the end might have been foreseen. Mr. 
BRISTOW represents the idea of the party to- 
day as FREMONT, LINCOLN, and GRANT rep- 
resented it when they were nominated. The 
objections to Mr. BrisTow’s candidacy, so 
far as we know them, are merely the ex- 
pressions of those who prefer some one else, 
and who feel obliged to give some reason 
for not favoring the Secretary.. It can not 
be denied that his hold upon the popular 
heart is very strong, and it is not weakened 
by the following letter which he recently 
wrote to a citizen of Massachusetts. The 
significance of the letter is its truth. 


*T have not sought, nor can I consent to seek, by 
any means, my own advancement, nor am I willing to 
do any act or take any step to place myself before the 
public as a candidate for office. I am quite content to 
discharge as well as I can the duties of the office which 
I now hold. Of course I can not be insensible to the 
support given me by earnest and honest men in my 
humble efforts to enforce the law and collect the rev- 
enues levied by law. Expressions of confidence and 
support from citizens of Massachusetts are peculiarly 
grateful to me, because they come from an enlightened 
and patriotic community upon which I have no claims, 
personal or official.” 


This is the man whom twelve members of 
the Union League Club in New York think 
unworthy of their company. This is the 
Republican whom twelve Republicans have 
blackballed. There was no question of Mr. 
BrisTow’s personal character or fitness. The 
result is wholly due to political pretenses. 
The professed objection is that the whiskey 
prosecutions were undertaken to secure a 
Democratic nomination. It is, of course, 
highly probable. A former antislavery Ken- 
tucky Whig and sturdy soldier of the Union, 
a man who supported LINCOLN from the 
first, and who in Kentucky advocated the 
equal rights of the cdlored citizen, is un- 
doubtedly the very man to seek, as Repub- 
lican Secretary of the Treasury, a Democrat- 
ic nomination for the Presidency. Could the 
twelve blackballers be known, we have no 
doubt that they would prove to be in full 
sympathy with the spirit that denounced 
the prosecution of BABCOCK as political per- 
secution. And were General BABCOCK him- 
self to be proposed as a member, there is 
no reason to doubt that every one of these 
blackballers of Secretary Bristow would 
support him. Mr. Bristow was rejected not 
because he is not a gentleman nor a tried 
and true Republican, but because he is an 
aggressively honest and efficient public serv- 
ant. Those twelve blackballs but draw the 
line more emphatically and ineradicably be- 
tween Republican reformers and Republican 
“ bummers.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


AT the very moment announced in the 
programme for the opening of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, General HaWLEy lifted his 
hand, the great orchestra played the nation- 
al airs of all countries, and the Exhibition 
was opened. The day was beautiful, the 
scene unprecedented and inspiring, the vast 
throng kept itself in order, and the opening 
ceremonies were as punctually and admira- 
bly and successfully performed as General 
HAWLEY himself could have wished. To 
him and Mr. WELSH and Mr. GOSHORN and 
their associates the utmost credit is due for 
the success of the day. They have toiled 
through good and evil report for many a 


weary month, and every American may now. 


gratefully see to what good result. The 
pageant of the opening and the spectacle 
of the Exhibition are both worthy of the 
country and of the occasion, and no similar 
event in any country has been more satis- 
factory. 

Upon such a day it is the general impres- 
sion of the scene, the space, the multitude, 
the display of the hall, and not the ceremo- 
nial exercises, however excellent, which are 
the effective point. Yet upon this day those 
exercises were received with vast applause. 
An American crowd is good-natured and 
sympathetic, and the spirit of this occasion 
possessed it fully. The march of WAGNER 
was imposing; and although he had forgot- 
ten to weave in it a strain of “ Yankee Doo- 
dle” or “ Hail, Columbia,” the resonant per- 
formance satisfied expectation, and was 
amply applauded. The hymn of WHITTIER 
has a directness and simplicity which be- 
long to such an occasional composition ; 
and the music of Mr. PAINE was solemn and 
stately and adequate. The singing of Mr. 
WHITNEY in Mr. LANIER’sS cantata, set to Mr. 
BuCk’s music, was so acceptable that his 
solo was actually encored. The speeches 
were brief and fitting. That of the Presi- 
dent, of course, excited the most interest, 
because it was that of the President. It 
was very characteristic; plain and appro- 
priate, yet without fervor or felicity, except 
in one passage: “ While proud of what we 
have done, we regret that we have not done 
more. Our achievements have been great 
enough, however, to make it easy for our 
people to acknowledge superior merit wher- 
ever found.” That is said with a dignified 
modesty worthy of the President of the 
United States. It was a happy coincidence 
that the Emperor of Brazil was present, for 
thus North and South America joined in 
opening the American World’s Fair. 

It may justly be expected that throngs 
of visitors will fill the city of Philadelphia 
during the summer. Travel is so easy and 
the habit of travel so general that probably 
hundreds of thousands of persons are con- 
templating the journey. From Europe not 
many Visitors can-be expected. The move- 
ment of travel is always from West to East 
across the ocean, and the Europeans are not 
travelers like Americans. It is curious and 
interesting that intelligent observers regard 
the Japanese and Chinese departments as 
the most complete and attractive in the Ex- 
hibition, so that our picture of last week in 
which the Asians have so prominent a place 
is justified not only by the necessity of pic- 
turesqueness, but by fact. The auspicious 
beginning is an omen of brilliant success. 
And may the annus mirabilis which shows so 
noble a display of the works of our mechan- 
ical and material genius not close without 
beholding the moral triumphs of a people 
politically true to 

‘The austere virtues strong to save, 


The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold!” 


THE INDISPENSABLE REFORM. 


THE case of Miss SWEET, the pension 
agent at Chicago, is but one illustration of 
the natural corruption of our civil service 
system. Scores of instances of every kind 
and degree of wrong are constantly brought 
to light, with the good result of persuading 
intelligent people that the practical way to 
deal with political fraud and corruption is 
to change the system which produces them. 
In concluding his powerful and convincing 
speech upon impeachment before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. GEORGE F. HOAR said, “I have heard 
in highest places the shameless doctrine 
avowed by men grown old in public office 
that the true way in which power should be 
gained in the republic is to bribe the people 
with the offices created for their service, and 
the true end for which it should be used 
when gained is the promotion of selfish am- 
bition and the gratification of personal re- 
venge.” This is the inevitable result of a 
system of patronage which makes influence 
the condition of appointment. The entire 
public service becomes a personal matter, a 
scheme of bribery and coercion, a conspiracy 
against the public welfare. It becomes a 
terrorism in the interest’of party managers. 
We receive letters from office-holders in 
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other States, addressed upon the outside jy, 
a feigned hand to avoid identification, yet 
containing nothing more treasonable than 
an expression of sympathy with the move. 
ment to break the sordid despotism of pat- 
ronage. But the writers feel that it might 
cost them their places should the fact of 
their independence be known. Even if they 
are mistaken, the apprehension shows the 
character of the system. “I sympathize 
with you,” said an office-holder to a dele- 
gate to the New York Convention who was 
opposed to the nomination of Mr. Conx- 
LING, “ but I don’t dare to say so.” A sys- 
tem which so humiliates honest and intel- 
ligent men is disgraceful. It is aypublic 
calamity which affects every decent citizen. 
And the removal of so mean and demora]iz- 
ing a system is the most pressing public 
necessity. 

This was the case of Miss SWEET. She 
was the daughter of General SWEET, former- 
ly Deputy-Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and a gallant soldier of the late war. 
In March, 1874, she applied for the position 
of pension agent at Chicago, her credentials 
being her father’s services. Mr. BLAKELY 
was then pension agent, and he promised to 
offer no opposition to her appointment if 
she would agree to pay all the emoluments 
of the office for a full year, excepting a sal- 
ary for her own support, to B. A. CAMPBELL, 
the United States Marshal at Chicago, to 
whom BLAKELY owed some $5000. If she 
refused, these men threatened to use “in- 
fluence” to prevent her appointment. Miss 
SWEET agreed, and was appointed. When 
she took possession of the office, she found 
that BLAKELY was a defaulter for $3000, 
and upon his appeal and promise to restore 
the money within a few days, she signed a 
statement that the accounts were correct, 
and so assumed the defaleation. Of course 
BLAKELY did not restore the sum, but Miss 
SWEET continued to pay the money to CaAmp- 
BELL for a year. At the end of the year she 
declined to pay more, and CAMPBELL insist- 
ed that she had agreed tq pay the whole 
amount of $5000 which BLAKELY owed him. 
There was a dispute, and after some months 
she told the President, who said that he 
should consider further payments as reason 
for removal. Meanwhile BLAKELY came to 
Miss SWEET’s office with General Baker, 
then Commissioner of Pensions, and now 
Surveyor-General of Minnesota. BAKER 
told her that she was in default for $4000, 
and if she did not raise the money that aft- 
ernoon she should be reported and dismiss- 
ed in disgrace. Miss SWEET replied that it 
was impossible, but BLAKELY ascertained 
from her that she could pay $2000, and he 
undertook to furnish the rest. She acqui- 
esced, and paid the money. The story, as 
Miss SWEET tells it, is most shameful. Yet 
it is but one instance of hundreds of bar- 
gains, understandings, and frauds which are 
necessarily spawned by the system. 

Three or four weeks since we published 
the correspondence concerning the removal 
of General PRICE, the postmaster at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. We have been since told 
that he ought to have been removed, be- 
cause he neglected his official duties for 
other pursuits, and that he is practically 
incompetent to discharge those duties. We 
have no means of ascertaining how this is. 
But evidently, if there were neglect and in- 
competence, they must have been charged 
against him at the department, and if es- 
tablished, they were perfectly good reasons 
for his removal. Why, then, if there were 
such reasons, were they not alleged in the 
request of the department for his resigna- 
tion? If, as is now represented to us, Gen- 
eral PrIcE was notoriously negligent and 
incompetent—reasons for removal which 
would have satisfied every body—why did 
the Postmaster-General say in his first let- 
ter that the removal was made “solely for 
the reagon that he [the President] wishes 
to give the office to another person upon 
the representation of several friends as to 
the necessities of the case,” and that “I ac- 
quiesce in the change simply to benefit a 
more needy family?” And again, if, as is 
now stated to us, General Price was both 
negligent apd incompetent, why, with such 
good reasons for removal, does the Postmas- 
ter-General say in his second peremptory 
letter demanding the resignation, “I do 
not need to assure you that it is not on ac- 
count of any thing that the President or 
this department may have against you that 
a change is desired, but only for the pur- 
pose of giving the office to another gentle- 
man whosg claims have been very urgently 
pressed upon the President by many influ- 
ential friends?’ If the department had 
known the postmaster to be negligent and 
incompetent, it would have said so. That 


it did not say so, but carefully disclaimed 
any such reason for removal, shows that it 
considered him a satisfactory officer. 

The Liberal Republican Committee in 
calling a Convention declare, loosely, that 
the civil service of the governmént can be 
reformed by forbidding the re-election of 
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the President. This was Mr. SUMNER’s 


view. But it does not touch the real difti- 
culty. If the prohfagtion were adopted, 
aud a Democratic President were elected to 


succeed a Republican, does the Liberal Re- 
publican Committee think that “ honesty, 
capacity, and fidelity’ would seeure the 
thousands of minor offices to the honest and 
faithful men who might holdthem? A two- 
term President who sincerely wished the re- 
form could do very much more than a Presi- 
dent for ong term who did not. It is nota 
work to be done ia uenitutions in a con- 
vengion, nor by aspirations in a call, but by 
the grim tenacity of an Executive who 
knows that if corruption is to be stopped, 
the public service must not be put up at auc- 
tion nor controlled by “influential friends,” 
and who sees that this result can be pre- 
vented only by carefully digested details 
and methods. To have such a President, 
there must be a public opinion that sup- 
ports him; and to have such a public opin- 
ion, every man who believes that the reform 
is necessary Must insist upon it, and not 
take for granted that the country prefers 
venality. The country—or our whole po- 
litical doctrine is false—prefers honesty and 
common-sense, and will sustain the demand 
for a thorough reform of the civil service 
if the reasons are plainly and constantly set 
forth. 


DEMOCRATIC REFORM. 


VoTERS who are assured that the Demo- 
cratic is the party of administrative reform 
are respectfully requested to study the con- 
duct of that party in the one New England 
State, Connecticut, where Democracy is said 
to be of the purest kind. Connecticut be- 
fore the war gave the country a Demo- 
cratic TOUCEY, whom the country has not 
forgotten, and two years ago it gave the 
Senate. a Democratic and “ Copperhead” 
Eaton to succeed the Republican war Goy- 
ernor BUCKINGHAM. The selection of Mr. 
EaTon, who was known only as a CALHOUN 
Democrat and a bitter opponent of the war, 
illustrated the acquiescence in the results 
of the war of which so much has been heard. 
If any body doubts that Mr. Eaton would 
support any project looking to the payment 
of Southern claims of any kind growing out 
of the war, the event would show him his 
error. Mr. EATON is precisely the kind of 
man whom the “BEN HILL” Democrats 
would gladly see in control of the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Horatio SEYMOUR has hardly ceased 
speaking of “the simple virtues, principles 
of honesty, and wisdom of our fathers which 
the Democratic party has ever upheld”—es- 
pecially during the TWEED ascendency in 
New York—when the Connecticut branch 
of the party, in illustration of its devotion 
to simple virtue, honesty, wisdom, and ad- 
ministrative reform, selects as the colleague 
of Mr. Eaton Mr. W. H. BARNUM, who is 
openly described in the papers as a “ cor- 
ruptionist” and “a rich and notoriously 
unscrupulous politician,” who has outwitted 
Mr. ENGLISH, his competitor, in intriguing 
and bribing for the place. Here’s richness, 
as the excellent Mr. Squeers said. And 
amidst the solemn exhortations to an afflict- 
ed country to seek peace and purity and re- 
form in the yearning Democratic bosom, 
this performance, not of an individual, but 
of the Democratic majority of a Legislature, 
is richness even beyond Squeers. 

The Democratic brethren are constantly 
insisting that BELKNAP and BaBCock and 
certain other Republicans are effectively the 
Republican party. But if that party must 
indeed bear the ugly responsibility, how 
about PENDLETON, and BARNUM, and HILL, 
and TUCKER, and FERNANDO WoobD, and the 
Democratic Legislature of Connecticut ? 
Where in the Democratic press has there 
been any hearty and unmistakable condem- 
nation of the doctrines of TUCKER, or the 
spirit of Hitz, or the conduct of PENDLE- 
TON, or the shameful sale of the Connectjenut 
Senatorship? On the other hand, Where 
has there been more trenchant and unspar- 
ing condemnation of every kind and degree 
of Republican offenses and offenders than 
in the Republican press and by Republic- 
an orators? There has been no indication 
whatever that there is even any serious wish 
of reform upon the part of any consider- 
able number of Democrats. Governor TIL- 
DEN has a certain kind of reform reputa- 
tion. He is a most adroit politician, and he 
is the most available candidate of his party 
for the Presidency.. But he and his reforms 
notoriously do not represent the real forces 
of his party. The selection of a reformer as 
& party figure-head may be considered de- 
sirable as a stroke of policy. But there is 
ho sign any where that the feeling or pur- 
pose of the party or of any important part 
of it is for reform. Reducing the salary of 
the minister to England from $17,500 to 
$14,000 does not prove it, and the hollow- 
ness of the action was shown by the con- 


duct of Mr. Hewirr, a Democratic member | 


from New York, who declared that the pres- 
ent salary did not support the minister 
properly, yet who voted to reduce it. This 
is a good illustration of the whole pretense 
of Democratic refoym. The Democratic par- 
ty, said Mr. SkyMowr, has not gained the 
confidence of the country. And the Sena- 
torial bargain of Mr. BARNUM will not help 
to gain it. 


THE THREATENED TREATY. 


THE dispatch of Mr. Fish upon the WINs- 
LoW case to Mr. WICKHAM HOFFMAN in 
is an admirable and conclusive doc- 
The Secretary’s statement of the 
is an impregnable argument. The 
Viof 1842 with England provides for 
nvitual extradition of criminals for cer- 
tayn specified offenses upon the presenta- 
tibn aah evidence as would justify com- 
mitnjent for trial in the country to which 
they have fled. In 1870 Parliament passed 
a-law requiring a stipulation before extra- 
dition that the person surrendered should 
be tried after extradition for the offense 
alleged in the request of extradition, and 
for no other previous offense. This act was 
in itself unwise, because it aimed to regu- 
late the administration of justice in foreign 
countries. But wise or unwise, it could not, 
of course, affect the conditions of a treaty 
made twenty-eight years before. Yet Great 
Britain now claims that it does affect them ; 
and it takes this ground because of alleged 
possible proceedings in this country against 
the forger LAWRENCE. Great Britain as- 
serts that he was extradited upon a single 
charge of forgery of a bond and affidavit. 
He has been indicted for no other, although 
other crimes were alleged in the requisition. 
But Great Britain, assuming to fear that he 
may be tried for some other offense, declines 
to surrender WINSLOW without an express 
assurance from the United States that he 
shall be tried only for the offense for which 
extradition is sought. 

Mr. Fisu shows that this is wholly new, 
that there has never been any such ques- 
tion raised hitherto, the principle of the 
treaty being that, upon cause duly shown, 
the offender shall be surrendered to justice, 
each state being the judge of its own ad- 
ministration of justice. He shows that the 
English practice has not been in accord with 
the claim now made, but that criminals re- 
turned to Great Britain have been tried and 
punished not only for offenses not alleged 
in the requisition for extradition, but of- 
fenses not included among those in the 
treaty for which extradition is to be grant- 
ed. Moreover, the very committee of the 
Commons under whose auspices the act of 
1270 was adopted agreed that there was no 
stipulation of the kind now asserted in the 
treaty with the United States. It is evi-~ 
dent that the act of 1870 is applicable only 
to future treaties, and when the United 
States formally declared that they could 
not agree to any arrangement based upon 
the act, no objection was made by the Brit- 
ish Government. The-Lord Chief Justice 
of England and its best legal opinion hold 
that the law of 1870 did not mean to dis- 
turb existing treaties, and in no instance 
has the British practice of proceeding un- 
der the treaty been changed, so fur as this 
country is concerned, since the passage of 
the act. 

In the particular case of WINSLOW, Mr. 
FIsH says that he is not aware of any inten- 
tion to try him for any other offense than 
that for which his extradition is sought, but 
he distinctly adds that the United States 
will make no stipulation upon the subject, 
and the Secretary thus leaves to the British 
Government the responsibility of virtually 
terminating the Ashburton Treaty. Lord 
DERBY’s reply to Mr. Fisn’s dispatch will 
be laid before the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs as soorrras it arrives; and if 
WINsLow should be discharged, measures 
will probably be taken to abrogate that 
part of the treaty which relates to extradi- 
tion, the respousibility resting upon Great 
Britain. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
REFORM CLUB. 


Tue list of the officers and members of 
the New York Republican Reform Club com- 
prises many of the most substantial and rep- 
resentative Republicans of the city, and es- 
pecially of that class from which the means 
of paying election expenses are sought. Like 
the similar clubs in St. Louis, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, and elsewhere, it shows how deep 
and strong is the demand of the mass of the 
party for reform. The declaration for hard 
money, an unpartisan civil service, thorough 
honesty and purity of administration, and 
against the officesholding control of politics, 
is pointed and unmistakable. The imme-. 
diate object of the club is the cultivation 
and development of a public sentiment that 
shall make an injudicious nomination at Cin- 
cinnati impossible, Upon all sides there are 
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similar movements and expressions which 
can not safely be defied, and which have not 
been kuown hitherto'in the history of the 
party. 

The reporters have asked leading mem- 
bers of the club as to their preference among 
candidateg, and the probable course of the 
club in the event of a nomination which it 
disapproves. The membersgragreed in their 
answers that the club had no can@jdate as 
yet, and that it would probably > jump 
the river until it came to it. But its decla- 
rations are positive, and no candidate whose 
name is not the promise of what it demands 
could be acceptable to it. It is most signifi- 
‘ant that its few and simple principles are 
those which were set forth by the late Mas- 
sachusetts Republican Convention and by 
the Republican Union in Missouri. They 
constitute the real platform of the party, 
and the character of rhode Republicans who 
publish them is thé earne}t that the objects 
sought are oA ‘sasonably to be expected 
of the Republifan than of the Democratic 
party. 

The precise manner in which the club 
will bring its influence to bear upon the 
Republican nomination is not as yet indi- 
cated. It will probably decide in good 
season that it is for 
some candidate who repre s objects 
at which it aims. Such a declaration would 
be equally strong as against other candi- 
Nor can there be any doubt that 
the presence at Cincinnati of a delegation 
from the club would be most serviceable as 
representative of that commanding Repub- 
lican opinion which is not always heard or 
felt in local party conventions, but which 
The theory 
is, of course, that the party is represented 
by its delegates in the National Convention. 
The.tact is, as every body knows who knows 
how conventions are madé, that it is but a 
very small fraction of the party which ap- 
pears by representation at a convetstjon. 
Any Republican, for instance, who will take 
the trouble to read the names of the dele- 
gates from the city of New York to the last 
State Convention, and then to read those 
of the officers and members of the Reform 
Club, ean readily see that there was a very 
considerable and important element of the 
character and conyiction of the party in 
the city that had no voice or representation 
in that delegation. For had the Repudb- 
licans who have organized the elub been 
satisfied with the action of the Convention 
as expressive of their views, they would 
certainly not have made this demonstra- 
tion. The opinion and preference of this 
element should be known at Cincinnati, or 
the real position of the party in the State 
will be misrepresented. 

The club, as we said, like the similar as- 
sociations in various parts of the country, 
is proof of the wide diffusion of a feeling 
which has been taunted as that of a few 
writers for the press, who make their indi- 
vidual assertions do duty for public opinion. 
These writers, however, are but the hands 
and voices of a general sentiment and an 
inflexible resolution. Every day multiplies 
and confirms the evidence of a vigoroys po- 
litical independence. Every day more and 
more Republicans and Democrats are re- 
solving that the candidate of their party 
must be something more than a party can- 
didate, or they will not support him. But 
there are wise Republicans who expect such 
admirable nominations upon both sides that 
a fifth successive triumph of the Republic- 
ans achieved this year over the best Demo- 
cratic candidate that can be selected will 
compel a Democratic dissolution and reor- 
ganization. 


— 


PERSONAL, 


Ir the next President be chosen from among 
the candidates named, he will not be a poor man. 
On the Republican side, Mr. BLatne is the rich- 
est; Secretary Bristow and his wife are worth 
a quarter of a million; Governor Hayes still 
more; Senator CONKLING is well off, his wife, a 
sister of ex-Governor HORATIO SEYMOUR, having 
inherited a handsome fortune; Senator Morton 
is in easy circumstances, though scarcely what 
would be called rich. On the Democratie side, 
Governor TiLtpeN is the wealthiest—probably 
worth $2,000,000 or $3,000,000—and has the best 
Johannisberger of any politician in America; 
Judyve Davis is worth $1,000,000; Senators Tuur- 
MAN and BAYARD are well off, the wife of the lat- 
ter having recently inherited a handsome fortune. 

—One of the notable and peculiar men in the 
present Congress is Mr. WiLLtams, of Indiana, 
familiarly called Old Jimmy He 
wears a suit of ten-doliar Kentucky blue jeans, 
which has earned for Old Jimmy from his broad- 
cloth neighbors the nickname of “Old Blue 
Jeans;’’ and his tall and awkward figure galls 
forth frequent allusions to his striking resem- 
blance to honest old Ape LincoLn. Being a 
farmer, he believes in dressing like a farmer. 

—Admiral VERNON Jackson, who died recent- 
ly in England at theage of eighty-four, was the 
original of Marryat’s capital character of 
©’ Brien in Simple. 

—The last Blackwood has a fine article on Lord 
PALMERSTON—a criticism on Mr. EVELYN AsH- 
Ley’s life of that statesman, It says: ** Lord 
PALMERSTON possessed vigorous health of mind 
and body, with the attributes of sanguine cour- 
age, high spirit, frankness, tenacious resolye, 


which usually belong to men of his physical 

strength and nature.”” M. Drovuyrn pe Lavys, 

speaking of him to Lord CLARENDON on the eve 

of the Franco-Austrian war in 1859, said: “ [sigh 

for one hour of PaLMersToN. No one knows 
etter his faults than I do. I have often suffer- 

d by them, and so has England, and so has Eu- 
rope. But his merits, his sagacity, his courage, 
his trustworthiness, are invaluable when you 
want a daring pilot in extremity.”’ He held of- 
dice for about forty-six out of fifty-eight years 
of public life, and declined as many important 

laces as he accepted. In fact, throughout his 
ife every Prime Minister except Sir Ropeart 
PEEL sought his co-operation. . 

—The officers of Vanderbilt University, at 
Nashville, Tennessee, have resolved that, in -hon- 
or of the founder, the Commedore’s birthday 
shall be observed in that institution as a per- 
petual holiday. For the occasion a prize for 
oratory, called the Founder's Prize, has been 
established, for which there will be four com- 
petitors elected annuaNy by the literary socie- 
ties. Other exertises will be ordered by the 
faculty. On the 27th of May’two addresses will 
be delivered—one by the president of the Board 
of Trust and one by the chancellor. of the uni- 
versity. 

—Perhaps the most notable “‘ reception” ever 
held in America was that of Mr. GeoraE W. 
CuiLps, of Philadelphia, on the evening of Cen- 
tennial-day, May 10. Even in Washington, where 
officials and men of mark abound no such gath- 
ering has been kKnown.° It has been reserved for 
Mr. CuILps to be the first gentleman in -the 
United States who, at a private reception, has 
been able to number among his guests the Presi- 
dent of the United States with his wife; themem- 
bers of the cabinet with their wives; the Chief 
Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and their wives; 
the Emperor and Empress of Brazil; the diplo- 
matic representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and other powers of 
Europe, Asia, and the Isles of the East; the 
Governors of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
und Maryland; prominent members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the United 
States; Generals SHERMAN, SHERIDAN, JIhan- 
cock, M‘DoweLL; Admirals Porter, Ri ‘wan, 
aud ALDEN; goodly numbers of militarg and 
naval men who have won fame in battlgg em- 
inent judges, eminent divines, eminent lawyers, 
authors, journalists, artists—indeed, men fnous 
‘in every branch of professional and private life. 
These were the guests of Philadelphia’s*most 
enterprising and genereus publisher, who%e life 
seems to be passed in doing acts of benef rence 
and in dispensing a princely hospitality. 

—The Centennial is causing a rattling Sf the 
bones of certain historical Americans, who have 
not had that amount of statuary honor to which 
they were honestly entitled. The remuins of 
ROBERT FULTON were lately discovered in the 
vault of the Livineston family, in Trinity 
Church-yard, where they were afforded a tempo- 
rary resting-place’ until claimed by his frfends. 
There they have remained. since 1815. It is now 
proposed that his native’ State should reclaim 
the great inventor, give him a grave, and erect 
a monument over him. The body of Ronert 
Morris, it appears, has also been suffertd to 
remain unburied and unhonored in a vaalt in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, and is to be iv erred 
during the Centennial with appropriate remo- 
nies. Certainly the nation owes aedebt &p the 
great financier who advanced his persqnabéredit 
to carry on the war when.the colonies could find 
néither credit nor cash elsewhere. 


DOMESTIC 


INTELLIGENCB, 

Coxoress did but little during the week endfhg the 
13th, On the Sth, Senator Sargent introduced: rese- 
lutiog setting forth the injury resulting from Chinese 
immigration, and instructing the Committee o/ Com- 
mereeto consider the subject, and report a bill lacing 
adequate restrictions upon the emigration of Chinese 
to this country. Agreed to. The House, on the same 
day, passed the Hawaiian Treaty Bill.—Both Houses 
met on the 9th, but as there was no quorum of either 
body, on account of the Centennial opening at Phila- 
delphia, an adjournment until the 12th wae veted. On 
the 13th, Mr. S. S. Cox was elected Speaker of the 
House, pro tem, 

The Michigan Republican Convention met, on the 
10th, at Grand Rapids, and elected delegates to the 
Cincinnati Convention, Dy gave éhem no-inetractions, 
The Democrats of Tentlessee met, the same day, at 
Maryville, and declared for Tilden. 

A terrific explosion of “ rend-rock” powder took 
place, on the night of the 6th, in the magazine of the 
Jelaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, on Jersey City Heights. Many buildings were 
damaged, and glas# windows in the lower part of this 
city were shattered by the force of the explosion. No 
lives were lost. 

On the evening of the 8th a car of the North Had- 
son County Horse Railway line, while being hoisted 
to the top of Bergén Hill on the steam elevator, fell 
off the rear ofthe track, the bar not being up at the 
time, and was precipitated into the pit below, a ds- 
tance of about fourteen feet. The passengers, of wham 
twenty-three were men and two women, were all in- 
jured, some of them fatally. 

Piper, the Boston sexton, has confessed to his cour 
sel that he murdered little Mabel Young in the church 


belfry, and that he bas committed other similar crfnes. ~ 


FOREIGN NEWS.. 


Tue Pope has written a reply to King Alfonso’s last 
letter, which gave assurances that Spain was Catholic 
and that Catholics need fear nothing from the new 
constitution, and maintained that the religious liberty 
clause was not inconsistent with the epirit of the Con- 
cordat of 1851. The Pope thanks the king for his let 
ter, but avoids discussion of the question at isene. F 

The Spanish Cortes;on the 12th, by a vote of 220 
to 54, passed the constitutional clause providing for 
religious liberty. 

The British House of Commons, on the 11th, by a 
vote of 334 to 226, rejected the motion of Sir Henry 
James for a vote of censure on the course of the gov- 
ernment in regard to the Royal Titles Act. 

A sanguinary riot took place in Salonica, in -uro- 

ean Turkey, on the 6th, between the Christians and 
Mohammedans. According to the story received at 
Paris, the American consul was at the railway station, 
when his attention waa attracted by the cries of a 
Christian girl. She was surrounded by a score of 
Mussulmans, who wanted to @ake her forcibly tb the 
moeque. The consul took the girl under his protec- 
tion. While he was seeking for information as to her 
uatienality, the German and French consuls were sep- 
arately informed that a woman belonging to their re- 
«pective nations had been dragged into a mosque. 
They consequently repaired to the mosque, where they 
were both assassinated. 

M. Ricard, the French Minister of the Interior, died 
suddenly on the 12th. 
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OUR CENTENNIAL. 


Tur opening of the Centennial Exhibition on 
the 10th inst. was a grand and inspiring pageant, 
which every American may look back upon with 
patriotic pride and exultation. Nothing occurred 
to mar the harmony of the arrangements. There 
were no hitches, no delays; every thing went 
forward, according to the carefully arranged pro- 
gramme, in the most admirable order. Philadel- 
phia was crowded with strangers from all parts 
of the world, and late-comers the evening before 
the opening day experienced some difficulty in 
finding accommodations. The rush for rooms at 
the hotels occasioned many humorous scenes like 
the one depicted in our first-page illustration. 
But all found a resting-place in time. 

The weather was propitious. The rain, which 
had heen pouring down steadily for many hours, 
ceased before morning, and though the clouds 
were heavy, there was promise of a lovely day. 
At an early hour all the avenues leading to the 
Centennial grounds were crowded by thousands of 
eager people, and when the gates were opened, 
at nine o'clock, a dense but orderly mass of hu- 
manity was waiting at each of the entrances. 
The inflow at once began, but it was some time 
before any decrease was perceptible in the crowds 
outside. The invited guests were admitted at 
the southern entrance of the Main Building, and 
passed through to the northern entrance opposite 
Memorial Hall. In front of the latter a large 
platform was apportioned to the distinguished 
guests, each section of seats being placarded, 
and at the front was the place for speakers to 
stand. Close in front of the platform were seats 
for newspaper representatives. Across the space 
alongside the Main Building, and facing the plat- 
form, were tiers of seats for the orchestra and 
the singers. Every square foot of the room be- 
tween the Main Building and Memorial Hall, ex- 
cept the parts marked for specified occupation, 
jwas covered by half past nine o'clock. The 
clouds now cleared away, and a flood of golden 
sunlight illuminated the scene. 

At a quarter past ten o’clock the ceremonies 
began with music by the orchestra, led by Mr. 
Turopore Tuomas. The tunes, in their order, 
were the national airs of the Argentine Republic, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and, 
for the United States, “ Hail, Columbia.” The 
playing lasted till eleven o'clock. By reason of 
the noise and confusion among the crowd—aun- 
avoidable where a hundred thousand people all 
want to be in the front line at once—the music 
was at times audible to those only who occupied 
places in the immediate vicinity of the players. 
The scene at this time was most animated. The 
police, assisted by the military, were scarcely able 
to keep the mass of people from crushing through 
the lines into the space reserved for invited guests. 
The unhappy spectators in the front: row had a 
hard time of it between the police, who were push- 
ing them back, and those behind them pushing 
forward. Overthe vast sea of heads rose the two 
granite pedestals in front of Memorial Hall, upon 
each of which as many persons were standing as 
could find a foot-hold there ; and several daring 
boys had climbed, in defiance of threatening po- 
licemen, upon the very backs of the winged horses 
that surmount the pedestals. 

Meanwhile the invited guests, several thousand 
jn number, were pouring in a constant stream, 
through the Main Building into the reserved 
space. There was a picturesque commingling of 
nationalities and costumes never before witnessed 
in this country—Japanese and Chinese side by 
side with Europeans and Americans, French and 
Spanish officers in full uniform, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Germans, Congressmen, Senators, broad- 
brimmed Quakers, and fashionably attired ladies, 
made a quaint spectacle as they passed in togeth- 
er and took their seats. Enthusiastic cheering 
greeted the appearance of famous personages as 
they were recognized by the waiting crowd. 

About a quarter before eleven President GRANT 
made his appearance, and was received with hearty 
cheers. The President and the Emperor.of Bra- 
zil conversed for a short time, and when the 
strains of “ Hail; Columbia,” had ceased, and all 
had taken their seats, the orchestra played Wac- 

‘ner’s “ Centennial March’’—a grand composition, 
worthy of the master and of the occasion. Bish- 
op Srupson then invoked the Divine blessing, and 
on the conclusion of the prayer, WuHITTIER’s hymn 
was sung by a strong chorus, with organ and or- 
chestral accompaniment. Enthusiastic cheering 
greeted the rendering of this noble hymn, which 
was given to our readers in the preceding num- 
ber of the Weekly. Mr. Joun We su, President 
of the Centennial Board of Finance, next made a 
speech, presenting the buildings to General Haw- 
LEY, representing the Centennial Commission, 
which thereat assumed control of the Exhibition, 
and General Haw.ey responded, “ The Centenni- 
al Commission accepts, withygrateful thanks, the 
trust imposed.” 

The cantata composed for the occasion, the 
words by Mr. Srpney Lanter, and the music by 
Mr. Depiry Buex, was then rendered with fine 
effect. The two verses preceding the last were 
sung as a solo by Mr. Myron W. Wurrney, whose 
powerful bass voice could be distinctly heard and 
the words understood in every part of the assem- 
bly. He was applauded until the necessity of an 
encore Was apparent, and the applause that greet- 
ed the repetition was hearty and prolonged. 
General Haw then presented the Exhibition 
to the President of the United States, who re- 
sponded in a brief and appropriate speech. He 
said: 

has been thonght appropri- 
até, upon this Centennial occasion, to bring together 
in Philadelphia, for popular inspection, specimens of 


our attainments in the industrial and fine arte, and in 
literature, science, and philosophy, as well as in the 


great business of agriculture and of commerce. 
“That we may the more thoroughly appreciate the 


excellences and deficiencies of our achievements, and 
also give emphatic expression to our earnest desire to 
cultivate the friendship of our fellow-members of this 
great family of nations, the enlightened agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing people of the world 
have been invited to send hither corresponding speci- 
mens of their skill to exhibit on equal terms in friend- 
ly competition with our own. To this invitation they 
have generously responded: for so doing we render 
them our hearty thanks. 

“The beauty and utility of the contributions will 
this day be submitted to your inspection by the man- 
agers of this Exhibition. We are glad to know that a 
view of specimens of the skil! of al] nations will afford 
to you unalloyed pleasure, as well as yield to you a 
valuable practical knowledge of so many of the re- 
markable results of the wonderful skill existing in en- 
lightened communities. 

“‘One hundred years ago our country/was new and 
but partially settled. Our necessities have compelled 
us to chiefly expend our means and time in felling for- 
ests, subduing prairies, building dwellings, factories, 
ships, docks, warehouses, roads, canals, machinery, etc. 
Most of our schools, churches, libraries, and asylums 
have been established within a hundred years. Bur- 
dened by these —_ primal works of necessity, which 
could not be delayed, we have yet done what this Ex- 
hibition will show in the direction of rivaling older and 
more advanced nations in law, medicine, and theology, 
in acience, literature, philosophy, and the fine arts, 
While proud of what we have done, we regret that we 
have not done more._ Our achievements have been 
great enongh, however, to make it easy for our people 
to acknowledge superior merit wherever found. 

** And now, fellow-citizens, I hope a careful examina- 
tion of what is about to be exhibited to you will not 
only inspire you with a profound respect for the skill 
and taste of our frienda from other nations, but also 
satisfy you with the attainments made by our own 
people during the past one hundred years. I invoke 
your generous co-operation with the worthy Commis- 
sioners to secure a brilliant success to this Interna- 
tional Exhibition, and to make the stay of our foreign 
visitors—to whom we extend a hearty welcome—both 
profitable and pleasant to them. 


“J declare the International Exhibition now open.” | 


When the President had finished his remarks 
the chorus and orchestra struck up the grand 
“ Hallelujah Chorus,” chimes began their merry 
peals, and cannon thundered forth a salute. A 
procession had been planned as the closing event 
of the opening ceremonies, but owing tg the ab- 
sence of some of the invited guests, and like- 
wise to the confusion that prevailed from the 
pressure of the mass of people, the previously 
arranged details were not carried out. A band of 
music and a platoon of the Centennial Guard, led 
by Director-General GosHorn, started off ahead; 
President Grant, with the Empress of Brazil, 
came next, followed by Dom Perpro with Mrs. 
Grant. Then followed officers of the Exhibi- 
tion, members of the cabinet, members of the 


Supreme Court, the diploniatic corps, more offi- » 


cers of the Exhibition, Governors of States and 
Territories, United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, army officers, navy officers, various 
committees, and other invited guests, The pro- 
cession moved through the Main Building, and as 


-each foreign department was passed, the Com- 


missioners saluted and fell into line, as well as 
the increasing crowd would permit. 

From the Main Building the procession passed 
into Machinery Hall. . Marching up one of the 
avenues, escorted by the City Guard of Philadel- 
phia, the two “ observed of all observers” reached 
the steps leading to the platform of the great Cor- 
Liss engine, where Mr. Cor.tss stood bare-headed 
awaiting them. The President and his “my 
brother the Emperor” ascended the steps and 
cordially greeted the hero of the day. Mr. Cor- 
Liss assisted the Empress to the platform, and 
then stationed the President at the left throttle- 
valve and the Emperor at the right.- It does not 
happen often in a man’s existence to station two 
rulers of such nations at their posts to await his 
word ef command. 

“Are you both ready? Then vour Majesty 
will turn that handle.” A sound of a rush of 
steam; the great walking-beam is seen to move. 
“ Now, Mr. President, yours.”” The sound of steam 
is multiplied, and the other engine joins in the 
work. Soon as way can be got upon the 365,000 
pounds of gearing and shafting, the additional 
5900 feet of line shafting, and the quickly added 
machinery throughout the hall, the engine takes 
its regular rate. The sound of planing, stamping, 
turning, and the whir of wheels make a chorus 
to the murmur of the bevel-gear of the under- 
ground shafting—and the opening ceremonies are 
complete. 

The New World’s Fair, thus auspiciously open- 
ed, presents many advantages over its Old World 
predecessors. Neither London, Paris, nor Vienna 
could boast a site so beautiful or so well adapt- 
ed by natural configuration for the purpose of a 
World’s Fair. A reference to the plan of the 
grounds on page 428 will show how well these 
natural advantages have been improved. The 
area under roof is many times larger than at any 
previous enterprise of a similar character, and 
the buildings are more numerous and more va- 
ried in architectural design, each having been 
planned with special reference to harmony with 
its purpose. 

The Main Building, an enormous structure of 
iron and glass, covers an area of more than twen- 
ty-one acres. It is a parallelogram, running east 
and west, 1876 feet in length and 464 feet wide. 
A broad avenue runs through the centre, with 
smaller avenues and aisles on each side, crossed 
by transverse avenues, the intersection of which 
with the main avenue affords open spaces vary- 
ing from 100 to 120 feet square. In the centre 
of the building the roof is raised, for a space of 
184 feet square, above the surrounding portion, 
and at each corner of this space rises a graceful 
tower 120 feet in height. This arrangement not 
only breaks the monotony of the long roof line, 
but affords a means of ventilation for the build- 
ing. A tower 75 feet in height rises at each cor- 


ner of the building. The height of the central | 


avenue is 70 feet from the floor. The founda- 
tions of this building consist of piers of mason- 
ry. The superstructure is composed of wrought- 
iron columns, placed 24 feet apart, which support 
wrought-iron roof trusses. There are 672 of these 


ing 28 feet and the longest 125 feet. Their-wf- 
The roof 


columns in the entire structure, the shortest be- 5 


gregate weicht is 2,200,000 pounds. 
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trusses and girders weigh 5,000,000 pounds. The 
sides of the building to 7 feet above the ground 
are finished with brick-work in panels between 
the columns. Above this there are glazed sash- 
es. The roof covering is of tin, that being the 
best roofing known in this climate to resist leak- 
age. The flooring is of plank, upon sills resting 
upon the ground, with no open space beneath. 
At the centre of the sides and ends are massive 
projections, in which are situated the principal 
entrances. These are provided with arcades upon 
the ground-floor and lofty central facades. The 
east entrance forms the principal approach for 
carriages, visiiors alighting at the doors of the 
building under cover of the arcade. The south 
entrance is the principal approach from railway 
cars. The west entrance opens upon the main 
passageway to Machinery and Agricultural halls, 
and the north entrance to Memorial Hall, as the 
Art Galiery is called. There are also numerous 
side entrances, each surmounted with a trophy, 
showing the national colors of the country occu- 
pying that portion of the building to which it 
leads. In the vestibules of these entrances va- 
riegated brick and tile are introduced. Louvre 
ventilators surmount all the avenues, and sky- 
lights the central aisles, with beautiful effect. 
Light, of which there will be an ample supply, 
comes almost entirely from the north and south 
sides. Two miles of drainage pipe underlie the 
building. Offices for the foreign Commissions are 
placed along the sides of the building, in close 
proximity to the products exhibited. The admin- 
istration offices are at the ends. The design of 
he building is such that all exhibitors will have 


t 
Lan equally fair opportunity of exhibiting their 


goods to advantage. 

The Art Gallery, or Memorial Hall, on the north 
side of the Main Building, is a stately, imposing 
structure, designed to remain as a permanent re- 
pository of an industrial and art collection, like 
the South Kensington Museum in London. Noth- 
ing combustible has been used in its construction. 
The design is in modern Renaissance. It is 365 
feet long, 210 feet wide,and 59 -feet in height 
above the substantial basement. The centre is 
surmounted by a dome rising to the height of 150 
feet above the ground. The dome is capped by 
a colossal ball, on which stands the figure of Co- 
lumbia. The principal entrance, fronting the Main 
Building, displays three arched doorways, each 40 
feet high and 15 wide, opening into a spacious 
hall. These doors are of iron, with bronze pan- 
els, on which are displayed the coat of arms of 
each State and Territory of the country. The 
dome is of glass and iron. Between the door- 
ways stand clusters of columns ornamented with 
emblematic designs illustrative of art and science. 
Within this hall and the extension to the Art 
Gallery on the north, are gathered the art contri- 
butions of the world, of which we have not space 
to speak in detail in the present article. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the 
opening ceremonies, already described, was the 
starting of the immense Cor.iss engine, of which 
we give an illustration on page 421. This won- 
derful product of mechanical invention and con- 
structive skill stands at the intersection of the 
south avenue and the principal transept of the 
hall, whose area is 1400 by 360 feet. The build- 
ing at this point has an elevation of 70 feet, and 
the engine has of this, 39 feet. 

The engines are double-acting vertical - beam 
engines of the Cor.iss pattern, and are nominal- 
ly of 750 horse-power each, or 1500 collectively, 
though this could be increased to 2500 horse- 
power should occasion require. The cylinders 
are 40 inches in diameter, with 10 feet stroke. 
The engines are provided with air-pumps and 
condensing apparatus, and are intended to work 
from twenty-five to eighty pounds of steam, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Exhibition: 
The twin engines are erected side by side upon a 
platform three and a half feet above the floor of 
the hall, and their connecting rods work cranks 
set upon a common shaft the axis of the great 
gear wheel, 30 feet in diameter, which revolves 
between them. This wheel weighs 56 tons, and 
has a face of two feet, its 216 cogs mashing with 
a pinion on the main line of under-ground shaft- 
ing, which is 252 feet long, reaching north and 
south, This first line of shaft connects by mitre 
gearing six feet in diameter at its ends, and at 
two intermediate points, with shafts 108 feet long 
running lengthwise of the building. These four 
longitudinal shafts have on their ends pulleys 
whose belts run up through the floor to other 
pulleys on the eight lines of overhead shafting, 
each having a length of 658 feet, and a power 
applied to it of about 180 horses, The main 
shaft also continues southward into the pump 
annex, and runs the pumping machinery. The 
weight of the main gearing, shafting, mitre gear- 
ing, and pulleys revolved by the engine is 365,855 
pounds. The whole weight of engine, under- 
ground shafting, and boilers is 700 tons. 

The gear fly-wheel, which, as we have said, is 
30 feet in diameter, makes 36 revolutions per 
minute, which is a peripheral speed of 3384 feet 
per minute, or about 38 miles per hour. Here is 
where comes in the action of the Coritss gov- 
ernor cut-off. The object is to make the rota- 
tions perfectly regular irrespective of the amount 
of work the engine has to do. Suppose one- 
quarter of the work in various parts of the build- 
ing should be turned off at once, it is the duty of 
the governor to feel the sudden relaxation in- 
stantly, and cut off the steam in the cylinder at 
an earlier portion of the stroke. The governor 
can not anticipate, but it is its duty to respond 
immediately, its range being about, as stated 
above, from 80 down to 25 pounds of steam, or 
even lower, and exerting a power as high as 2500 
horses (nominal) when the work is at its maxi- 
mum, and so on down, according as the machines 
are thrown out of action. 

The pinion gear with which the gear fly-wheel 
mashes is 10 feet in diameter, and weighs 17,000 


pounds, The cranks weigh three tons each ; the 


| walking-heams are 27 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 


weigh 1] tons each. The connecting rods are of 
horseshoe scrap-iron, and are 24 feet long: they 
are formed of 9600 horseshoes. The piston-rods 
are of steel, 6} inches in diameter, and have a 
speed of 720 feet per minute. Each part of the 
engine is accessible by stairs and balconies, the 
former being made to act as braces to the 
structure. 

The boiler-house is 36 feet from the hall, and 
has 20 upright boilers, of 70 horse-power (nominal) 
each; the main steam-pipe is of wrought iron. is 
320 feet long, 18 inches diameter, and it traverses 
an alley beneath the floor. 

Horticultural Hall, of which we give an inte. 
rior view on page 420, is a beautiful structure 
of Moorish architectural design. It stands on a 
lovely terrace, a short distance north of Memo. 
rial Hall, and commands a view of the Schuylkill 
River Valley and the northwestern portions of 
Philadelphia. On either side of it picturesque 
ravines, spanned by ornamental bridges, run down 
to the river. The materials of the building are 
iron and glass, supported by fine marble and 
brick-work. The main floor is occupied by a Spa- 
cious conservatory, with a high glass roof, and a 
light gallery from which visitors may look down 
upon the wealth of tropical beauty which glows 
below. In the centre of the floor stands a fount- 
ain of beautiful and appropriate, design, from 
which radiating walks divide the space into beds 
filled with plants from the luxuriant South. Here 
are palms; here are orange and lemon trees laden 
with their golden fruit; here may be seen the 
banana, with its heavily laden branch, the guava, 
the India-rubber tree, and hundreds of other 
growths—some beautiful for shape or color, some 
interesting for their uses or-rarity—unknown in 
our hard Northern climate. One seems to breathe 
the very air of the balmy South in this palace of 
enchantment. On the north and south sides of 
the Main Hall are four forcing-rooms for the 
propagation of young plants. One of these side 
rooms contains a magnificent array of tree-ferns, 
gathered from various quarters of the earth, and 
forming a most interesting study. This room 
also contains a rare and valuable collection of 
plants from a celebrated English greenhouse. 
The east and west entrances to the building are 
approached by flights of blue marble steps, 
ascending from wide terraces, in the centre of 
each of which stands an open kiosk. Each en- 
trance is ornamented with tile and marble work. 
A vestibule thirty feet square separates the two 
forcing-rooms on each side. There are similar 
vestibules at the centre of the east and west 
ends, on either side of which are apartments for 
restaurants, reception-rooms, offices, etc. Orna- 
mental stairways lead from these vestibules to 
the internal galleries of the conservatory, as well 
as to four external galleries, which surmount the 
roofs of the forcing-houses, and are connected 
with a grand promenade formed by the roofs of 
the rooms on the lower floor. The corridors 
which connect the conservatory with the sur- 
rounding apartments open fine vistas in every 
direction, and the beauties of the surrounding 
park. The grounds surrounding the building are 
laid out with great taste. 


PRESIDENT GRANT AND HIS 
TRADUCERS. 
[See Illustration on Page 429.] 


Tue historic element, which some of our East- 
ern brethren would exclude from our political 
contests, is the one by which alone we can best 
judge of men. We can not forget the past with- 
out being left without a guide for the future. Our 
eminent Republican leaders are all historical char- 
acters, either tried upon the battle-field or in the 
almost equally arduous toils of two important 
Congresses. Republicanism itself is the central 
thread of modern history. All nations are gov- 
erned by it, or are beginning to develop it. Ina 
century it has become the ruling idea of the West- 
ern races. Its triumphs, its pains, its heroes, and 
its foes are clearly painted on the flowing dec- 
ades, and teach with extraordinary force the 
characters of men. And hence it is impossible 
to spare from the coming political struggle any 
portion of the light of history. To forget, as 
many clamorous but feeble assailants gf Repub- 
licanism would have us do, the persistent disloy- 
alty of the Democratic leaders, to hide from 
ourselves the perils and misfortunes they have 
brought upon the nation, to trust the men who 
have so often betrayed us, would be extraordinary 
weakness, To listen to the scandals, the malig- 
nity, and the idle tales of the politicians and the 
presses who have forever aimed their slanders at 
the most active friends of freedom, would show 
little wisdom. It would not be discreet to forget 
that the men who were the bitterest assailants of 
LiNcoLy in 1864-65 are in 1875-76 laboring to fix 
some public stain upon Grant. Cox and PENDLE- 
Tron, Horman, Kernan, and Woop, who, 
in the sast decade, were raging for the ruin of the 
first Repfiblican President, who would impeach 
or hang or at least betray him, are now willing 
to do the same kind offices for his successor. 
Their malignity and their fury are not softened 
with years, and around them are gathered a band 
of Confederates whose bullets have been often 
aimed at both Lrxcoun and Grant, and a host of 
ultramontanes whose chief aim is to destroy free 
thought and enforce “ Catholic unity.” 

To avenge the fall of slavery is never absent 
from the’ minds of these reactionists, and their 
chief rage is now turned against the man who, 
at the head of the national armies, was the in- 
strument of its destruction. Their fury is almost 
absurd when we consider the calmness of its ob- 
ject. The pro-slavery or papal Democratic com- 
mittee of the House rage around the President 
as the demons of old are said to have howled and 
gibbered around the charmed circle of the magi- 
cian. They enash at him with their teeth, but 
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in vain. They can not pass the magic line that 
protects him, because he has been true to his 
country, to the interest of the working-men, to 
the cause of freedom and education, and they 
have not. Such assailants as Messrs. PENDLETON 
and Hotman and Woop, Cox and Cty- 
MER, can prove dangerous to no honest man. Yet 
their malice is inexhaustible. The crimes they 
attribute to the President multiply every day. 
One moment he is discovered to have been con- 
cerned in frauds on the revenue, and is a mem- 
ber of the Whiskey Ring; the next, he is anxious 
to shield guilty officials and hide the faults of his 
adherents. Now he protects an embassador from 
his creditors, now removes a wealthy agent of the 
government in London to appoint an insolvent 
one. In their passionate desire to impeach or 
degrade him, the Confederate and papal Democ- 
racy grow wild with the enthusiasm of the chase. 
Does a gleam of hope of running down their prey 
appear, they break into loud shouts of- premature 
triumph. “See,” eried recently one of their ul- 
tramontane journals, “the wickedness of this 
President, who has drained the Treasury to car- 
ry the elections of New York! Let him be at 
once impeached.” Never was there a more un- 
lucky stroke. The charge was made, the affair 
examined. The intelligent testimony of Mr. Dav- 
ENPORT shows that with a few thousand dollars le- 
gally used a correct register for the New York 
elections was made; that the thieves who had 
preyed upon the unfortunate city were, for the mo- 
ment at least, driven from power; and that Pres- 
ident Grant and his advisers gave New York a 
brief respite from the reign of terror and robbery 
imposed upon it by Mr. Titpen and his friends. 
To the Republican Administration at Washing- 
ton the city owes, in great part, its escape from 
the perpetual rule of Sweeny, ConNotiy, and 
Haut. No one will any longer believe that Mr. 
TitpeN, who accepted a gift of $5000 from his 
friend and ally, Tween, in 1868, or the Democratic 
faction that sustained him, could feel a real desire 
to place in power any sincere reformer or honest 
man. They must be judged by their associates 
and their acts. The latest charge against the 
President examined by the Democratic commit- 
tee is the proper ending of a preposterous train 
of calumnies. “ The President often visited me,” 
said their witness, “in person, and besought me 
to conceal his crime.” ‘“ Now,’ cried the exult- 
ant Democrats, “we have at last a certain im- 
peachment.” ‘“‘ But how did the President get to 
you so readily ?” said a Republican Congressman. 
“Oh,” answered the lunatic, “it was his spirit 
that came.” 

The discovery of the sale of post-traderships in 
the army seems the only fruit of the long labors 
of the Democratic committee, except the remark- 
able revelation that Mr. PENDLETON used his in- 
fluence with the War-office to share in the prof- 
its of an extraordinary decision and to obtain a 
great fee. The questions naturally will be asked, 
“Did not Mr. Penpieton know long ago of these 
irregularities inthe army? Is not he the source 
from which the Democrats have their informa- 
tion? Were not Democrats like Mr. PENDLETON 
those who chiefly profited from an unseen influ- 
ence in the War-office? And why, if the Demo- 
crats alone knew of the sale of post-traderships 
in 1871, did they so long suffer it to go on un- 
told?” Mr. PenpLetTon seems to have been the 
deus ex machind who guided the Democracy to 
the only vulnerable point of the management of 
the army. Did he restrain them until the pre- 
concerted moment of attack? About this affair 
there can be no concealment and no hesitation to 
punish the guilty or exculpate the innocent. But 
a mystery covers it that can only be developed by 
a fair trial and a full disclosure of all its circum- 
stances. The War-office seems to have been a 
centre of Democratic intrigue, or the chief aim of 
a Democratic conspiracy. It may appear that 
Democrats have been largely engaged in its ir- 
regularities. It is, perhaps, worth noticing that 
the charge that President Grant knew of the 
army frauds fails altogether, and that the ex- 
travagant calumnies heaped upon him by the 
Confederate and ultramontane journals have been 
turned to their own confusion. In their despair 
they at last accuse him of having been deceived 
in the selection of his confidential officials; they 
reproach him with standing too steadily by his 
friends. Had he been less faithful, they would 
have forgiven him more easily. Without this 
trait of his character, the papal and rebellious 
Democracy might have succeeded in destroying 
freedom and the Union. But no one who is in 
favor of honesty and good government will com- 
plain of so pardonable an infirmity. For had not 
General Grant stood firmly by his friends, the 
people and the working-men, at Vicksburg and at 
Richmond, republicanism in Europe and America 
must have fallen into endless peril. To-day it is 
every where triumphant. 

Certainly the historical element of this political 
contest enables us to point the tu quoque argu- 
ment with unusual force at the weakest defenses 
of the foe. Never was there a more untrustwor- 
thy or unattractive mob of politicians than those 
who labor at Washington or at home to heap con- 
tumely on Grant, Republicanism, and freedom. 
What reformers! what patriots! The Roman 
Catholic districts of New York have long sent as 
their Representatives to Congress the compan- 
ions of Tween, the beneficiaries of Sweeny. Men 
accustomed to every species of fraud and all the 
dishonesty of Tammany Hall fitly typify the ultra- 
montane element in our national politics, and rep- 
resent in the American legislature the duplicity 
and the intense corruption of the priestly court of 
Pivs IX. The Jesuit school could have chosen no 
better agents than those it has sent from the city 
of New York, for its own purposes, to legiglate for 
usat Washington. The rage of the ultramontanes 
against American ‘freedom finds nowhere more 
snitable instruments than those it elects in the me- 
tropolis. The working-men of Eurepe and Amer- 
ica have had no more persistent foes than Messrs. 


Cox and Woop and their political allies. From 
the Roman Catholic districts of Pennsylvania we 
have Mr. RanpaLi, who was noted for his want 
of patriotism in the Congress of 1864, and from 
Indiana we have Mr. Houtman ; Mr. PENDLETON sits 
quietly at home, enjoying the fruits of his influ- 
ence at the War-office; from the Southern States 
the chief orator of the Democracy is one who is 
credited with having killed his fellow-Confederate 
in a savage burst of rage; and Mississippi, Tex- 
as, and Arkansas send men to Congress who have 
dabbled in the blood of the colored voters. Such 
are the Democratic reformers. They founded the 
Whiskey Ring, they have, committed crimes at 
which humanity shudders, they are the slaves of 
the fierce despotism of the Papai Church or of the 
savage oligarchy of Georgia and Mississippi. The 
offensés which they charge upon eminent Repub- 
licans they have committed themselves without 
ascruple. They laugh at the notion of honesty. 
And the more intelligent and patriotic portion of 
the Democratic party are ashamed of the leaders 
they are forced by their Roman Catholic and 
Southern allies to support. Even Horatio Sey- 
MOUR, in a rational moment, has confessed the 
utter degradation of the Democracy. Such is 
the light history throws upon the bitterest de- 
famers of Republicanism and President Grant. 
Nor can we spare it from the coming contest. 

Contrasted with the Democratic leaders who 
are forced upon the public attention, seared with 
rebellion, tainted with disloyalty, accustomed to 
bloodshed and disorder, the companions of the 
dishonest, the robbers of New York, the friends 
of Davis, the advocates of human bondage, the 
Republicans have the air of a higher and better 
species. They at least, we may be sure, will nev- 
er aim to destroy the Union, revive slavery, de- 
grade and plunder the working-men. They have 
never won their offices by pandering to the Papal 
Church at the North, or by deeds of bloodshed at 
the South. They have never been the enemies 
of honest labor. At Richmond Grant conquer- 
ed for the working-men of all ages, and won the 
unending hatred of all who would live as a fixed 
caste upon the labor of others. The priestly and 
monarchical castes of Europe, who have many rep- 
resentatives among us, hate Republicanism with 
an undying ardor, and from them come the chief 
of its defamers. Could they make Grant infa- 
mous and the Republicans all corrupt and fallen, 
they would rejoice forever. But here history re- 
futes them. The party of the people, Republic- 
anism always holds within itself the elements of 
reform. In financial matters it began at once at 
the close of the rebellion to cut off expenses, re- 
duce taxes, relieve labor. It has pr duced the 
cheapest national government that exists; it has 
preserved internal and external peace at the low- 
est possible cost. The Democratic leaders have 
covered the land with debt and disaster. The 
Republicans are slowly rescuing it from the ruin 
brought upon it by Davis or Tweep. A sudden 
and severe panic has passed over Europe and 
America ; but is that any good reason for trusting 
our financial affairs to the thieves of Tammany 
Hall or the greedy Confederates of Georgia and 
Mississippi ? 

It is easy to see why it is that the angry band 
of Democratic chiefs rage around President Grant 
with new fury. Ina few words, he pointed out re- 
cently the chief want of the nation. He demand- 
ed national education. He, at least, knows that 
it is useless to clamor for reform without provid- 
ing the means for effecting it. This, history alone 
can indicate. It is to provide an educated con- 
stituency. Here is the only practical project of 
reform. So long as we leave half our people ig- 
norant, we are certain to produce an endless series 
of Tweens and Conno.tys, of public robbery and 
private vice. But to the ultramontane, the South- 
ern oligarch, the New York Democracy, European 
castes, and the papal priesthood the notion of free 
education is intolerable, and its proposer more 
than ever odious. Yet President Grant has made 
the most rational speech of the age, and the na- 
tional government must at last educate all its 
people if it would live. Evcenet Lawrence. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

A VERY important scheme has just been 
adopted by the Minister of Education of Italy 
for the reorganization of the observatories of 
that kingdom, which deserves attentive consid- 
eration from all countries in which astronomical, 
physical, and meteorological observatories are 
supported, entirely or in part, by governmental 
aid. This plan was proposed by Taccurnt, of 
Palermo, and had for its object the co-operation 
of all the various scientific establishments in one 
general plan, so that effort could be concen- 
trated and waste of energy and endowment pre- 
vented. In future the astronomical and mete- 
orological work which is to be done will be 
divided among the various observatories accord- 
ing to their means, so that each institution may 
be occupied with that kind of work for which 
its geographical position and its outtit best fit 
it. The observatories of Naples, Florence, Pa- 
lermo, and Milan are to be regarded as institu- 
tions of the most important class, and the gov- 
ernment aid is to be chiefly given to these; 
those of Parma, Modena, and Bologna are to be 
physico-meteorological observatories attached 
to their respective universities; and those of 
Rome, Campidoglio, Turin, and Padua are to be 
university observatories (astronomical). Some 
acheme of this kind will, in view of the increas- 
ing demands of astronomical science, soon have 
to be adopted in the various countries. In the 
simple matter of observing asteroids, such an 
organization is now much needed, and the agree- 
ment between the observatories of Greenwich 
and Paris in this subject has already been pro- 
ductive of much saving of labor. 


Dr. Werss, of the Vienna Observatory, has in- 
vestigated the orbit of the comet discovered by 
Coeeta the 10th of November, 1873. As he has 
previously shown, there is scarcely a doubt that 
this comet is identical with the comet discover- 
ed by Pons in 1818, and in this case the détermi- 
nation of the period of revolution is quite im- 
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portant. Dr. Wess finds that there are three 
possible periods, viz., 55.82 years, 18.61 years, 
and 6.20 years. Of these three, the second is the 
least probable; and of the first and third, Dr. 
WEIss considers the period of 6.20 years the most 
probable for the present, although his computa- 
tions are to be carried further as soon as he shall 
have received further observations of this body 
during its last appearance. 


Mr. E. J. Stone, Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape of Good Hope, observed .the total solar 
eclipse of April 16, 1874, at Klipfontain, Africa, 
fifty-five miles from the coast.“ Mr. STONE’s 
plan of campaign was necessarily simple, as the 
difficufties of travel in South Africa prevented 
the transportation of delicate appliMinces, but the 
points to which he directed his attention were, 
although few, perfectly definite. By circulars 
distributed throu,hout the colony, instructions 
were communicated as to the proper methods 
of making drawings of the corona, and several 
important drawings were received, which were 
carefully studied by Mr. Stone. They exhibit 
the usual marked discrepancies in most cases, 
notably in two made by two expert draughts- 
men seated side by side at the same table; but 
Mr. Stone gives a satisfactory explanation of 
the differences here, which may serve to account 
for similar discrepancies in former drawings. 
Mr. STONE summarizes the results of his expe- 
dition as follows: 

A contirmation of Youne’s observation 
of the ceneral, or nearly general, reversion of the 
FRAUNHOFER lines in the spectrum of the corona 
near the photosphere. 

‘*2. A spectroscopic examination of the outer 
corona, in contradistinction to the inner corona, 
carried to the extent of rather more than a de- 
gree from the sun’s centre, which has proved 
that the spectrum of the outer corona consists 
of a linear spectrum of one bright line, either 
exclusively or sensibly, whose wave length is 
5312; with a unit of as of & jheter, and of an 
ordinary sunlight spectrun® with absorption 
lines. he spectrum of the outer corona has 
been shown to fade gradually away as the ex- 
treme visible limit of the corona is approached, 
and not to disappear sharply, as if the extreme 
limit of the corona had been reached. 

‘3. The spectroscopic examination of the 
outer corona, combined with the unchanged 
character of its principal features, as seen. at 
[three different observing stations] at intervals 
of absolute time extending to ten minutes, and 
at distances of more than 500 miles, proves, I 
venture to think, the solar origin and cosmical 
character of the outer corona.... 

‘*4. A comparison of the drawing of My. Hewn- 
BY EARL. «ce and the photographs obtained in 
1869 and 1871 shows the permanent character 
of the contraction of the inner corona in a diree- 
tion parallel or nearly parallel to the sun's axis 
of rotation. The strongly marked character of 
the general contraction of the outer corona in 
the same direction may not improbably ultimate- 
ly lead to a similar inference in the case of the 
outer corona also,”’ 


Mr. SERENO WATSON publishes in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences a report on Guadalupe Island, off Lower 
California, lately explored very thoroughly by 
Dr. EpWaRD PALMER. Ir this he shows that 
the flora is to be considered as part of that of 
California, as distinguished from that of Mexico, 
but that it has been derived to a considerable 
degree through human agency. Those of the 
most recent introduction might be expected to 
be Californian; the older might bé from the 
nearer peninsula, or from other localities. It 
may be inferred, also, that it has not been de- 
rived from California by any existing process of 
conveyance ang selection, but that it is rather 
indigenous to its present locality. Moreover, 
while it would indicate a tonnection at some 
period between the island and the main-land to 
the north, yet the number and character of the 
peculiar species favor the opinion that they are 
the remnant of a flora similar to that of Cali- 
fornia, which once extended in this direction 
considerably to the southward of what is now 
the limit of that flora upon the main-land. Fi- 
nally, the presence of so many South American 
types suggests the conjecture that this and the 
similar element which characterizes the flora of 
California may be due to some other connection 
between these distant regions than any which 
now exists, and even that all the peculiarities of 
the western floras of both continents had a com- 
mon origin in an ancient flora which prevailed 
over a wide now submerged area, and of whose 
character they are the partial exponents. 

The study of the birds collected by Dr. Patm- 
ER suggested somewhat the same conclusions. 
These are in every respect closely allied to those 
of California, but sufficiently different to entitle 
them to be considered as well-marked geograph- 
ical races, no single species of the land birds 
found being precisely identical with one of any 
other part of the continent. 

It should be remarked that the island is abont 
100 miles from the coust of Lewer California, 
and 230 miles west by south from the town of 
San Diego. It is twenty-six miles long and 
about ten miles in width, and has a mountain 
ridge with one elevation of 3900 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


Professor Pory, the veteran Cuban 
ichthyologist, has recently published a catalogue 
of the species of that island, in which he enu- 
merates 730 species, Of these, seventy-eight are 
considered somewhat doubtful, leaving 652. Of 
these, sixty-four will probably prove to be unde- 
scribed, but the determination of this will de- 
pend upon further researches and comparisons. 


A new number of the third volume of the 
Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoolo- 
gy at Harvard College, Cambridge, has just been 
issued, containing a paper by Mr. 8. W. GARMAN 
on the Fishes and Reptiles of Lake Titicaca, col- 
lected by ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, during his recent 
visit to South America. There is also a paper 
on Certain Recent Coralé in Peru, by Mr. AGAs- 
a1z and Count PowurRTALes, and also one on the 
Development of the Salpa, by Dr. Wittiam K. 
BROOKS. 


A new hypothesis in regard to the lak&-dwell- 
ings of Switzerland has lately been suggested to 
Dr. Ropert by a lady, whose uame he does not 
give. In her opinion, all or nearly all of these 
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lake-dwellings were originaMy established in 
marshes. or boggy places, selected, perhaps, on 
account of the comparative absence pf large 
trees; and at this period the lakes wéfe much 
extended, and much more shallow than a the 
present day. In the course of time, however, 
from various conditions, the level of these lakes 
became raised, and the places in which the dwell- 
ings had been established became filled with wa- 
ter, so as possibly either to drive out the inhab- 
itants or to envelop their dwellings after they 
had been abandoned. | 


Professor Von Stenson, the eminent zoologist 
of Munich, is about publishing a great work on 
the fresh-water fishes of Europe, in which he 
invites the co-operation of English naturalists. 
He also desires specimens of Artemia salina, ot 
the salt brine shrimp, for the purpose of mak- 
ing comparisons with the varieties of this genus 
' A work upon the 
fresh-water fishes of the United States cerre- 
sponding to those of Europe is a very great de- 
sideratum, and it.is much to be hoped that some 
of our naturalists may undertake this labor be- 
fore long. 


Professor NEWBERRY has published in & grand 
volume, illustrated by sixty-nine plates, the seée- 
ond part of the second volume of the séries of 
Reports on the Geological Survey of Ohio, This 
embraces the paleontology and an account of 
the fossil fishes of the State, by Professor New- 
BERRY himself; after which we have desériptions 
of Silurian Fossils and Crinoids, by Professor 
Hau and Mr. WHITFIELD; descriptions of the 
Corals of the Silurian and Devonian Systems, 
by H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON; descriptions of In- 
vertebrate Fossils from the Carboniferous Sys- 
tem, by Professor MEEK; a synopsis of the Ex- 
tinct Batrachia from the Coal Measures, by Pro- 
fessor Cope; and descriptions of Fossil Planta’ 
from the Lower Carboniferous Strata, by E. B. 
ANDREWS. 


In a letter to Mr. Henry Lee, published in 
Land and Water, Captain Mayne REID siggests 
some new ideas in regard to the oecurrenece of 
t’-e axolotl in the lakes of Mexico. This épecies 
resembles the larval or immature ¢ondifion of 
many American salamanders, especially those oc- 
curring under logs in damp places. Mich in- 
terest has attached to this animal ffom tie fact 
that although in its native waters, at tle alti- 
tude of the City of Mexico, it always ae tn in 
the larval condition, laying ¢gygs and reproducing 
its kind, yet when individuals were taljen to 
Paris, many years ago, they threw off thei: gills, 
and became transformed into true salamanders, 
living out of the water, and developing a gotally 
ditferent and much more brilliart series of col- 
oration, with other changes in regard :o the 
lungs, the teeth, and entire anatomy. 

The special object of Captain Rerp's letter 
was to express astonishment that descendants 
from the real axolotl were kept in fresh-water in 
the Brighton Aquarium, Whereas they oecupy 
the Lake Tezeoco—a body of water so salt that 
even fish can not live in it. 

HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Wuen in Aberdeen, Dr. Johnson dined with a cles- 
gyman, the soup being “ hotch-potch.” The lady of 
the house, after having served him once, asked if he 
wonld take some more. The gruff and stern moraliat 
and outspoken social bear replied, “ It i# a dish fit for 
hogs, madam.” ‘Take a little more, then,” wae the 
immediate and appropriate reply. 

Men are born with two eyes, but one tongne, inorder 

that they should see twice as much as they say. 

Smith and Brown, running opposite ways around a 
corner, struck each other. “‘Oh dear! how you made 
my head ring!’ said Smith. “That's a sign ite hol- 
low,” «aid Brown., “ But didn't yours ring?” © No.” 
“That's a sign it’s cracked,” replied his friend. 

“When I goes a-shopping,” said an old lady “*T al- 
lera asks for wirat I wante, and if they have it, apd it's 
suitable, and I feel inclined to take it, and it'® ‘heap, 
and it can't be got at any place for lese, | almost allers 
take it, without chaffering about it all day, as, most 
people do.” 


Progress or Cuttpndon—From pap to papa. 


A Marx or Crviuizatios.—A French writer con- 
cludes an account of his shipwreck in these words: 
‘‘Having arrived at an unknown region, | traveled 
eleven hours without discovering the least trace of 
any human being. At last I perceived, to my great 
joy, a wretch suspended on a gibbet. * Ah at ex- 
claimed, ‘I am now in a civilized country.’ ” 

Sarr Apvrior.—Scrutinize a lawyer closely when he 
advises you to avoid litigation, and a doctor when he 
drinks your health. 

— 
A on tae Constitrtion—A conenltation 
with a physician. 
Let each one strive with all his might 
To be a decent man, 
To love his neighbor as himeelf, 
Upon the golden plan. 
And if his neighbor chance to be 
A pretty female woman, 
Why, love her all the more—yon see, : 
That's only acting human. 

A Dutchman says, “I vill tell you, auch is de power 
of de Shakspeer, dat I vunce saw de plays acted in 
Anglish languish, in Holland, vhere dere vas not vun 
yerTsons in all de house but myself could onderstand 
t, yet dere vas not a persons in all dat hanse but vas 
in tears: dat is, all crying, and veep very mooch ; 
couldn't onderstand von vord of de play, yet all veep- 
ing. Such vas de power of de Shakspeer.” 

The entire assets of a recent bankrupt were nine 
children. The creditors acted magnanimeusly, and 
let him keep them. 


— 

What is the difference between one who walks and 
one who looks up a flight of stairs ?—One steps ‘up 
stairs, and the other stares up steps. 

Andrew Jackson was once making a stamp speech 
out West, in a small village. Just as he was conclud- 
ing, Amos Kendall, who sat behind him, whispered, 
“Tip ‘em a little Latin, General. Le won't be con- 
tent without it.” Jackson instantly thought upon a 
few phrases he knew, and in a voice of thander wound 
up his speech by exclaiming, “ E plaribas unam—elne 
qua non—ne plus altra—multam in parvo! The ef- 
fect was tremendous, and the shouts could be 


for many miles. 


“Tt is strange,” mattered a young man, as he stag. 
gered home from a supper party, “ how evil commen 
cations corrupt manners. I have been surround- 


ed by tumblers all the evening, and now Iam atumbler 
myself.” 
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OUR CENTENNIAL—THE OPENING CEREMONIES—PLAYING WAGNER’S CENTENNIAL MARCH.—From Prorocrapns anp Skercnes By ovr Sprciat Artists.—[Ske Pace 422.] 
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OUR CENTENNIAL—MEMORIAL HALL—PRESIDENT- GRAN 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avrnor or “Tae Maw or Sxer,” “ Lorxa Doone,” 
* Arioe LORRAINE,” ETC., ETO, 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
MASCULINE ERROR. 


CrrisTopHerR Feruirace Snarp, Esquire, strode 
forth, to have room as well as time for thought. 
His comely young face was unusually red, and he 
stroked his almost visible mustache, as a stimu- 
lant to manhood, So deep and stern were his 
meditations that he never even thought of his 
pipe until he came to a bridge on the Botley road, 
whereon he was accustomed to lean, and smoke, 
and gaze at the little fish quictly. From the 
force of habit he pulled out his meerschaum, flint 
and steel, and German tinder, and through blue 
rings of his own creation watched and envied the 
little fish. For though it was not yet the manner 
of his mind to examine itself very deeply, he had 
a strong conviction that the fish were happy, and 
that he was miserable. Upon the former point 
there could not be two opinions—unless the fish 
themselves held one—when any man observed 
how the little fellows jumped at the spicy-flavor- 
ed flies (that fluttered on transparent gold to 
them), or flashed in and out among one another 
with a frolicsome spread of silver, or, best of all, 
ijn calm contemplation, softly moved pellucid fins, 
‘and gently opened fans of gills, with magnifying 
eyes intent upon the glory of the lustrous world. 
Kit considered them with an envious gaze. Were 
they harassed, were they tortured, were they rack- 
ed with agonized despair, by the proceedings of 
the female ? 

Compelled ‘to turn his grim thoughts inward, 
he knew not that he was jealous. He only knew 
that if he were to meet the young nobleman with 
the four bay horses, it would be an evil day for 
one of them. Tush! why should he not go and 
forestall that bloated, unprincipled aristocrat— 
whose intentions might even be dishonorable— 
by having four horses himself, and persuading 
that queen of beauty to elope with him? He 
had given his parents due notice; and if he had 
done what they wished by thus falling in love, it 
could not be very much against their wishes if 
he made a hasty match of it. But could this 
lovely young American be persuaded to come 
with him? He had far too much respect for her 
to dream of using violence. But surely if he 
could convince her of the peril she was in, and 
could promise her safe refuge with a grave old 
lady, a valued relative of his own, while she 
shculd have time to consider his suit, his de- 
voiion, his eternal constancy, his everlasting ab- 
sorption into her higher and purer identity— 

He pulled out his purse ; it contained four and 
sixpence—a shilling and three half-pence for each 
horse, and nothing for the postilions. ‘“‘ We must 
do it less grandly,” he said to himself ; “ and, aft- 
er all, it will be better so. How could four horses 
ever get through that wood? I must have been 
a fool to think of it. A very light chaise and pair 
will do ten times better, at a quarter of the mon- 
ey. I can get tick for that from old Squeaker 
himself, and the governor will have to pay; it 
need not cost me more than half a crown, and 
about three bob for turnpikes. Fifteen miles to 
old Aunt Peggy’s, on the Wycombe road. Once 
there, I defy them to do what they like. I am 
always the master of that house, and I know 
where they keep the blunderbuss. I have the 
greatest mind not to fo home at all, but complete 
my arrangements immediately. Squeaker would 
lend me a guinea with pleasure; he is a large- 
minded man, I am sure. What a fool I was to 
give poor Cinnaminta such a quantity of tin that 
day !—and yet how could I help it? I might 
have gone on like a lord but for that.” 

Kit turned round, and shook his head in sev- 
eral directions, trying to bring to his mind the 
places where money might be hoped for. Than 
this there is no mental effort more difficult and 
absorbing. No wonder therefore that, in this 
contemplation, he did not hear the up-mail, full 
gallop, springing the arch from the Cheltenham 
side, to make a fine run intoOxford. “ Hoi, there, 
stoopid !” the coachman shouted, for the bridge 
was narrow, and the coach danced across it with 
the vigor of the well-corded team. “Oh, Kit, is 
it? Climb for your hat, Kit.” 

Kit’s best friend—so far as he had any friends 
in the University—by a stroke of fine art, sent 
the lash of his whip round the hat of the hero, 
and deposited it, ere one might cry, “ where art 
thou gone?” on the oil-cloth, which sat on the 
top of the luggage, which sat on the top of the 
coach, which he drove like the heir of all the race 
of Nimshi. The hireling Jehu sat beside him, 
and having been at it since nine o'clock last night, 
snored with a flourish not inferior to that. which 
the mail-guard began upon his horn. 

Kit was familiar with a coach at speed, as ev- 
ery young Englishman at that time was. Ina 
twinkle he dashed at the hind boot, laid hold of 
the handle, and was up at once; the guard, with 
an eye to an honest half crown, moving sideways, 
but offering no help, because it would have been 
an insult. Then-over the hump of the luggage 
crawled Kit, and clapped his own hat on his head, 
and between the shoulders of two fat passengers, 
threw forth his strong arm, and “ bonneted” the 
spanking son of Nimshi. The leaders ran askew, 
till they were caught up; and the smart young 
driver would have thrown down the reins, and 
committed a personal assault on Kit, who was 
perfectly ready to reply to it—being skilled in 
the art of self-defense—if the two fat passengers, 
having seen the whole, had not joined hands, and 
stopped it. 

“Tit for tat! tit for tat!” they cried; “Squire, 
you n it, and you have your due.” And so, 
vith a hearty laugh, on they galloped. 


“Tf you should have any thing to say to me,” 
cried Kit, as he swung himself off the early mail, 
at the corner of his native Cross-Duck Lane, 
“vou will know where to find me. But you must 
wait a day or two, for I have a particular engage- 
ment.” 

“ All rubbish, Kit! Come and wine with me 
at seven. I shall have tooled home the ‘ Nonpa- 
reil’ by then.” 

Christopher, though stern, was placable. He 
kissed his hand to his reconciled friend, while he 
shook his head, to decline the invitation, and 
strode off vigorously to consult his mother. To 
consult his dear mother meant to get money out 
of her, which was a very easy thing to do; and 
having a good deal of conscience, Kit seldom 
abuged that opportunity, unless he was really 
driven to it. Metallic necessity was on him now ; 
his courage had been rising for the last half hour. 
“Faint heart never won fair lady” rang to the 
tune of many horses’ feet. His dash through the 
air had set his spirits flying; his exploit, and the 
applause thereof, had taught him his own value. 
From this day forth he was a man of the world; 
and a man of the world was entitled to a wife. 

It is the last infirmity of noble and too-active 
minds to feel that nothing is done well unless 
their presence guides it: to doubt the possibili- 
ty of sage prevision and nice conduct, through 
the ins and outs of things, if ever the master- 
spirit trusts the master-body to be away, and the 
countless eyes of the brain to give twinkle, in- 
stead of the two solid lights of the head. Hence 
it was that Mr. Sharp, at sight of Kit, came forth 
to meet him, although he had arranged to send 
the mother. And this—as Mrs. Sharp declared 
to her dying day—was the greatest mistake ever 
made by a man of most wonderful mind, while 
she was putting away the linen. 

“Come in here, my boy,” he said to his son, 
who was strictly vexed to see him, and yearning 
to be round the corner; “there are one or two 
things that have never been made quite clear to 
your understanding. We do not expect you to 
be too clear-sighted at your time of life, and so 
on. Come in, that I may have a word with you.” 

Christopher, with a little thrill of fear, once 
more entered the sacred den, and there stood as 
usual, while his father sat and regarded him 
with a lightsome smile. One of the many causes 
which had long been at work to impair the young 
man’s filial affection was, that his father behaved 
as if it were not worth while to be in earnest 
with him; as if Kit Sharp had a mind no riper 
than just to afford amusement to mature and 
busy intellects. Christopher knew his own depth, 
and was trying to be strong too, whenever he 
could think of it. And if he did spend most of 
his time in sport and congenial pastime, of one 
thing he was certain—that he never did harm to 
any one. Could his father say that much for 
himself ? 

“ Aha! my boy! aha,” said the elder Sharp, in 
that very same vein which always so annoyed 
and vexed his son; “‘ what will you give me for 
a little secret, a sweet little secret about a young 
lady in whom you take the deepest interest ?” 

The ingenuous youth, in spite of all efforts, 
could not help blushing deeply, for he had a 
purely candid skin, reproduced from Piper an- 
cestry. And the sense of hot cheeks made him 
glow to the vital centres of the nobler stuff. 
Therefore he scraped with his toes—which was a 
trick of his—and kept silence. 

“ Pocket-money gone again ?” continued his 
father, pleasantly; “nothing to offer his kind 
papa for most valuable information? Courting 
is an expensive business—I ought to have re- 
membered that. And the younger the parties 
the more it costs; hot-house flowers, and a smell- 
ing-bottle, a trifle of a ring, just to learn the size; 
that being accepted, the bolder brooch, charmed 
bracelet, and locket for the virgin heart—no won- 
der you are short of cash, my Kit.” 

“You don’t know one atom about it,” cried 
Christopher, boiling with meritorious wrath. 
“T never gave her nothing—and she wouldn’t 
have it.” 

“The double negative, to be sure. How forci- 
ble and how natural it is! Well, well, my boy, 
let us try to believe you. Scatter all doubts by 
exhibiting your wealth. You had five pounds 
and ten shillings lately; and you pay nothing for 
any thing that can be placed to your father’s 
credit. Let me see your cash-hox, Kit.” 

“This is all that I have at present,” said Chris- 
topher, pulling out his three and sixpence—for he 
had given the guard a shilling; “but you must 
not suppose that this is all to which I am en- 
titled. I have I.0.U.’s from junior members of 
the University for really more than I can reckon 
up; and every one of them will get the money 
from his sisters in the long vacation.” 

“Oh, Kit! Kit! Thefirm ends withme. I must 
sell the good-will for the very worst old song, if 
it once leaks out what a fool you are. By what 
strange cross of reckless blood can such a boy 
be the future head of Piper, Pepper, Sharp, and 
Co.?” Mr. Sharp covered up his long, clear 
head, and hid—for this once —true emotion. 
Kit looked at the kerchief with a very queer 
glance. He was not at all affected by this lam- 
entation, however just, because he had heard it 
so often before; and he never could make out 
exactly how much of him his father could man- 
age to descry through that veil Palladian. 

“Well, Sir,” he said, “ you have always told 
me, as long as I can remember, that I was to be 
a gentleman ; and gentlemen trust one another.” 

“Very well said!” Mr. Sharp replied, with a 
deeply irritating smile; “and now I will trust 
you, young Sir, in a matter of importance. Re- 
member that I trust you as a gentleman—for I 
need not tell you one word unless I choose—and 
if I depart from my usual practice, it is partly 
because you are beginning to claim a sort of ma- 
turity. Very well; let us see if it can be relied 
upon. You pledge your word to keep silence, and 
I tell you what you never could find out,” 
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Kit was divided with his mind in twain ; wheth- 
er he should draw the sharp falchion of his wit, 
or whether he should rather speak honeysome 
words; and, as nearly always happens when Mi- 
nerva is admitted, he betook himself to the gen- 
tler process. 

“ Very well, Sir,” he said, pulling up his collar, 
as if he had whiskers to push it down, “ whatever 
I am told in confidence is allowed to go no fur- 
ther. It is scarcely necessary for me to say that 
I reserve, of course, the final right of reference 
to my honor.” 

“To be sure; and to your ripe judgment and 
almost patriarchal experience, Kit. Then be it 
known to you, aged youth, that you have not 
shown hoar sagacity. You do not even know who 
the lady is whom you have honored with your wise 
addresses.” 

“ And I don’t care a d—n who she is,” cried 
Kit, “so long as I love her, and she loves me!” 

“ My son, you are turbulent and hasty. Your 
wisdom has left you suddenly. Your manners 
also, or you would not swear in the presence of 
your father.” 

“Sir, I was wrong, and I beg your pardon. 
But I think that I learned the first way of it from 
you.” 

“ Kit, Kit, recall that speech. You must have 
gone altogether dreaming lately. My discourse is 
always moderate, and to the last degree profes- 
sional, However, in spite of the generous impulse, 
which searcely seems natural at your threescore 
years and ten, it does seem a needful precaution 
to learn the name, style, and title of the lady whom 
you will vow to love, honor, and—obey.” 

“Her name,” cried Kit, without any sense of 
legal phrase and jingle, “is Grace Holland. Her 
style is a great deal better than any body else’s. 
And as for title, such rubbish is unknown in the 
gigantic young nation to which she belongs.” 

“Her name,” said Mr. Sharp, setting his face 
for the conquest of this boy, and fixing keen, hard 
eyes upon him, “is Grace Oglander, the daughter 
of the old Squire of Beckley. Her style—in your 
sense of the word—is that of a rustic young lady; 
and her title, by courtesy, is Miss—a barbarous 
modern abbreviation.” 

The youth was at first too much amazed to say 
a word, for he was not quick-witted, as his father 
was. He gave a little gasp, and his fine brown 
eyes, which he could not remove from his father’s, 
changed their expression from defiance to doubt, 
and from doubt to fear, and from fear to sorrow, 
with a little dawning of contempt. “Why, my 
man, is this beyond your experience of life ?”’ ask- 
ed Luke Sharp, trying to look his son down, but 
failing, and beginning to grow uneasy. Kit’s face 
was aflame with excitement, and his lips were 
trembling; but his eyes grew stern. 

“ Father, I hope you do not mean what you have 
said ; that you are only joking with me—at any 
rate, that you have not known it—that you have 
not done it—that you have not even left poor old 
Mr. Oglander one hour—” 

“ Wait, boy, wait. You know nothing about it. 
Who are you to judge of such matters, indeed ? 
Remember to whom you are speaking, if you 
please. Ihave done what was right; and for your 
sake I have done it.” 

“For my sake! Why,I never had seen the 
young lady before I was told that she was dead 
and buried—murdered, as every body said—and 
the tracing of the criminals was mainly left to 
you. I longed to help, but I knew that you de- 
spised me; and now do you mean to say that you 
did it ?” 

Luke Sharp was a ‘quick-tempered man. He 
had borne a great deal more than usual. And 
now he spoke with vast disdain. 

“To be sure, Kit, I murdered her; as is proved 
to such a mind as yours by the fact of her being 
now alive. What can I have done, to have a fool 
for my son ?” 

“ And what have I done, to have a rogue fora 
father? You may knock me down, Sir, if you 
please’’—for Mr. Sharp arose, as if that would be 
his next proceeding. “You have always used 
your authority very much in that manner with 
me... I don’t want to be knocked down; but if 
it will do you any good, pray proceed to it, and 
down I go.” 

“T declare, after all, you have got some little 
wit,” cried the lawyer, with a smile, withdrawing 
and recovering self-command. “I can not be an- 
gry with a boy like you, because you know no 
better. Oh, here comes your mother! Your ex- 
citement has aroused her. Mamma, you have not 
the least idea what a lion you have to answer for. 
I leave him to you, my dear. Soothe him, feed 
him, and try to find his humming-top.” 


<=_ 


CHAPTER, XLIX. 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


“T wit not die like this! It is unseemly to 
die like this!’ the Rev. Thomas Hardenow was 
exclaiming at this very time, but a few miles off. 
“TI hope | am not a coward altogether, but the 
ignominy is unbearable. In this den of Eumzus, 
this sty of Sycorax, entangled in the meshes of a 
foul hog net, and with hogs’ grunt, grunt, for the 
chorus of my woes! My Prometheus class is just 
waiting for me at the present moment, so far as 
I can reckon here the climbing of the day; and 
I had rendered into English verses that delicious 
bit of chorus—‘ With thy woes of mighty groan- 
ing, mortals feel a fellow-moaning, And of Colchic 
land indwellers, maids who never quail in fight ;’ 
and so on—how small-minded of me to forget it 
now !—<down to, ‘ And springs of holy-watered riv- 
ers wail thy pitiable woe.’ But instead of nymphs 
of ocean, here comes that old pig again! If he 
could only grout up that board—which he must 
do sooner or later—what part of me will he begin 
upon? Probably this little finger—it is so white 
and helpless. If I could only, only move—to be 
eaten alive by pigs! Well, well, there is not so 
very much left for them. Infinitely better men 
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have had a lower end than that. Only I would 
bend my knees—if bend them I could—to the 
Giver of all good, that I may be insensible before 
the pigs begin.” 

His plight was a very unfortunate one; but 
still in the blackest veil of woe there is sure to be 
some little threadbare place—from so many people 
having worn that veil—and even poor Hardenow 
had one good “look-out.” To wit, although he 
had been without food for six-and-twenty hours 
now (having been caught in the treacherous toils 
soon after he set his toes toward his dinner), he 
was not by any means in the same state in which 
a Low-Church clergyman must have been. His 
system was so attuned to fasting, and all his parts 
so disciplined, that “cupboard” was only whis- 
pered among them in -bmissive manner: and 
even his stomach con. 1 sorrowfully that it 
must be Friday. 

Beyond this consic ie advantage—which 
could not last much loug r—there was really lit. 
tle to console him. His cowardly captors, not 
content with the rabbit net twined round him, had 
swathed him also in the stronger meshes of a cord. 
ed pig net. And even after that, Black George, 
having had the handling of his legs, and discov. 
ered the vigor of their bonyness, was so impressed 
that he called out, “TI never did heckle such a wiry 
chap. Fetch a pair of they tough thongs, Tickuss, 
same as thou maketh use of for ringing of the 
pigs, my lad.” 

“Whish !—can’t ’ee whish, with my nameso 
pat?” Leviticus whispered, sulkily; but he 
brought the unyielding thongs, wherewith the 
fellow and tutor of Brasenose very soon had his 
wrists and ankles strapped. And in spite of all 
struggles through the livelong night, as firmly as 
a trussed hare was he fixed. 

Nevertheless, he could roll a little, though not 
very fast, because his elbows stopped him; for 
being of the sharpest they stuck into the ground, 
which was of a loamy nature. He fought with 
this difficulty as with every other; for a braver 
heart never dwelled in any body, whether fat or 
lean; and he plucked up his angles from their 
bed of earth, so far as the limits of cord would 
yield. He knew all about the manufacture of 
twine—so far as one not in the trade could know 
it—because he had got. up the subject for the 
sake of a whip-cord of a puzzle in Theocritus ; 
but this only served to make his case the worse; 
for at that time honest string was made. Now, 
the dressing, and the facing, and the thousand 
other rogueries make it quite impossible to tie a 
good knot; and even if a strap has any leather 
in it, its first operation is a compromise. 

But at that stouter period bisd made bound. 
Mr, Hardenow could roll a little; but that was as 
much as he could do” And rolling did him very 
little good, except by way of exercise; because 
he was pulled up short so suddenly by feather- 
edged boarding, with a coat of tar. The place in 
which he was penned was most unworthy of such 
an occupant. It was not even the principal meal 
house, or the best treasury of “wash,” It was 
not the kitchen of the tasteful pigs, or even their 
back kitchen, but something combining the qual- 
ities of their scullery and dust bin. But the floor 
was clean, and a man lying on it, so far as smell 
was concerned, had certainly the best of the sit- 
uation, inasmuch as all odors must ascend to 
the pure ether of the exalted. Hardenow knew 
that it was vain to roll, because the door was 
padlocked, and the lower end, to which he chiefly 
tended, had a loose hoard, lifted every now and 
then by the unringed snout of a very good old 
sow. Pure curiosity was her motive, and no evil 
appetite, as her eves might tell. She had never 
seen a fellow and a tutor of a college rolling, as 
she herself loved to do; and yet in a comparative- 
ly clumsy way. She grunted deep disapproval of 
his movements, and was vexed that her instruc- 
tions were entirely thrown away. 

“ Ah, Linus, Linus be the ery; and let the good 
be conqueror!” Mr. Hardenow quoted, as his legs 
began to ache; “‘ henceforth, if I have any hence- 
forth, how palpably shall I realize the difference 
between the alindethra and the circular conistra ! 
In this limited place I combine the two; but 
without the advantages of either. I take it that, 
whether of horse, or hen, or human being, the 
essential condition of revolutionary enjoyment is 
—that the limbs be free. In my case this is oth- 
erwise. The exhilaration which would ensue, 
and of which, if I remember rightly, Pliny speaks 
—or is it lian ?—my memory seems to be roll- 
ing too; but be the authority what it will, in my 
case that exhilaration is (at least for the moment) 
not forth-coming. But I ought to condemn my- 
self far rather than writers who treat of a sub- 
ject with the gravity of authority; that is to say, 
if they ever tried it. ‘Experimentum in corpore 
vili,’ is what all writers have preferred. If their 
own bodies were not too noble, what powerful 
impress they might have left!” 

After such a cynical delivery as this, it served 
him particularly right to hit, in the course of 
revolution, upon a bit of bone even harder than 
his own; a stanch piece of noble old ossification 
(whether of herbivorous, carnivorous, or omnivo- 
rous dragon), such as would have brought Pro- 
fessor Buckland from Christchurch headlong, or 
even Professor Owen, from the British Museum, 
the Tiresias of crocodiles. Hardenow knew noth- 
ing about it; except that it ran into him, and 
jerked him in such a way over the ground, that 
he got into the highest corner, and gladly would 
have rubbed himself, if good hemp yielded room 
for it. 

But this sad blow, which seemed at first the 
buffet of the third and crowning billow of his 
woe, proved to be a blessing in disguise, inas- 
much as the reaction impelled him to a spot 
where he. descried some encouragement to work. 
And a little encouragement was enough for him. 
By virtue of inborn calmness, long classical 
training and memories, and pure Anglo-Catholic 
discipline, the young man was still “‘as fresh as 
paint,” in a trouble which would have exhausted 
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the vigor of a far more powerful and fiery man. 
Russel Overshute, for instance, even in his best 
health, would have worn his wits out long ago 
by futile wrath and raving hunger. 

Mr. Hardenow could not even guess how there 
came to be quite a thick cluster of pretty little 
holes, of about the size of a swan’s quill, drilled 
completely through the board against which his 
mishap had driven him. The board was a stout- 
ish slab of larch cut “ feather-edged ;” and the 
saw, having struck upon most of these holes 
obliquely, their form was elliptic instead of 
round, and their axes not being at right angles 
to the board, they attracted no attention by ad- 
mitting light, since the light of course entered 
obliquely. In some parts as close as the holes 
of a colander, in other places scattered more 
widely, they jotted the plank for nearly a yard 
of its length, and afforded a fine specimen of the 
penetrative powers of a colony of Sirez gigas, so 
often mistaken for the hornet. 

But though as to their efficient cause he could 
form no opinion, Hardenow hoped that their final 
cause might be to save his life; which he quiet- 
ly believed to be in great peril. For he knew 
that he lay in the remote obscurity of a sad and 
savage wood, unvisited by justice, trade, or ben- 
efit of clergy. Here, if no good spirit came, or 
unseen genius, to release him, die he must at his 
own leisure, which would be a long one. And 
he could discover no moral to be read over his 
distant skeleton; unless it were-that very low one 
—=stick to thy own business. 

A man of ordinary mind would not have trou- 
bled his head about this. “ Post me, diluvium,” is 
the strengthening sentiment of this age; a mis- 
erable substance for all good work; and the 
death of all immortality. Hardenow would have 
none of that; he had no idea of leaving ashes fit 
to nourish nothing. Collecting his energies for a 
noble protest against having lived altogether in 
vain, he brought his fettered heels, like a double- 
headed hammer, as hard as his probolistic swing 
could whirl, against the very thickest-crowded 
cells of by-gone domicile. The wooden shed rang, 
and the uprights shook, and the nose of the sow 
at the lower end was jarred, and her feelings 
hurt; for, truly speaking, her motives had been 
misunderstood. And if Hardenow had but kept 
pigs of his own, he would have gone to work 
down there to help her, and so perhaps have 
got her to release him from his toils. Every 
body, however, must be allowed to go to work 
in his own way: and to find fault with him, when 
he tries to do his best, is (as all kind critics own) 
alike ungrateful and ungracious. Mr. Hardenow 
worked right hard, as he always did at every 
thing, and his heels had their sparables as good 
as new, and capable of calcitration, although he 
only wore tongued shoes, with a bow of silk rib- 
bon on the instep. The ribbon held fast, and he 
kicked or rather swung his feet by a process of 
revolution, as bravely as if he had Hessian boots 
on. At the very first stroke he had fetched out 
a splinter as big as the scoop of a marrow spoon; 
and delivering his coupled heels precisely where 
the little tunnels invited them, in a quarter of an 
hour he had worked a good hole, and was able 
o refresh himself with the largeness of the out- 
er world. 

Not that he could, however skilled now in roll- 
ing, roll himself out of his black jail yet—for the 
piece punched. out was only four inches wide— 
but that he got a very decent width (in propor- 
tion at least to man’s average view) for clear 
consideration of the world outside. And what 
he saw now was a pretty little sight, or peep at 
country scenery. For tthe wood, just here, was 
not so thick that one could not see it by reason 
of the trees—as the Irishman forcibly observed 
—but a dotted slope of bush and timber widen- 
ing and opening sunny reaches out of the narrow 
forest track. There was no house to be seen, 
nor cottage, nor even barn or stable, nor any 
moving creature, except a pig or two grouting in 
the tufted grass, and gray-headed daws at leisure 
perking and prying, for the good of their home 
circle. But presently the prisoner espied a wick- 
et gate, nearly at the bottom of the sylvan slope, 
with a little space roughly stoned before it—al- 
rhost a sure sign, in a neighborhood like that, of 
a human dwelling-plate inside. And when Hard- 
enow’s eyes, recovering tone, assured him of the 
existence of some moss-grown steps, for the 
climbing of a horse upon either side, he felt a 
sudden (though it may not have been a strictly 
logical) happiness, from the warm idea that there 
must be some of the human race not far from 
him. He placed his lips close to the hole which 
he had made, and shouted his very loudest, and 
then stopped a little while to watch what might 
come of it, and then sent forth another shout. 
But nothing came of it, except that the pigs 
pricked up their ears and looked around and 
grunted; and the jackdaws gave a little jerk or 
two, and flapped their wings, but did not fly; 
and a soft woody echo, of a fibrous texture, 
answered as, weakly as a boy who does not 
know. 

This was pretty much what Hardenow expect- 
ed, He saw that the wicket gate was a long way 
off—three or four hundred yards per haps ; but he 
did not know that his jailer, Tickuss Cripps, was 
the man who lived inside of it. Otherwise his 
sagacious mind would have yielded quiet mercy 
tohis lungs. For Leviticus was such a cruel and 
cowardly blunderer, that, in mere terror, he might 
have dashed grand brains out. But luckily he 

was far away now, and so were all other spies 
and villains; and only a little child—boy or girl, 
at that distance nobody could say which—tod- 
dled out to the wicket gate, and with vast pride 
and strength worked away to push it open. Hav- 
ing-seen no one for such a long time now, Hard- 
enow took an extraordinary interest in the efforts 
of this child. The success or the failure of this 
little atom could not in any way matter to him, 
yet he threw his whole power of sight into the 
strain of the distant conflict. He made up his 
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mind that if the child got out, he should be able 
to do the like. 

Then, having most accurate * introspection” 
(so far as humanity has such gift), he feared that 
his mind must be a little on the wane ere ever 
such weakness entered it. To any other mind 
the wonder would have been that his should con- 
tinue to be so tough; but he hated short-comings, 
and began to feel them. Laying this nice ques- 
tion by until there should be no child left to look 
at, he gazed with his whole might at this little 
peg of a body in the distance, toppling forward, 
and throwing out behind the weight of its great 
efforts. He wondered at his own interest—as 
we all ought to wonder, if we took the trouble. 
This little peg, now in battle with the gate, was a 
solid Peg in earnest—a fine little Cripps, about 
five years old, as firm as if just turned out of a 
churn. She was backward in speech, as all the 
Crippses are; and she rather stared forth her 
ideas than spoke them. But still, let her once 
get a settlement concerning a thing that must be 
done to carry out her own isleas, and in her face 
might be seen, once for all, that stop she never 
would till her own self had done it. Hardenow 
could not see any face, but he felt quite a surety 
of sturdiness from the solid mould of attitude. 

That heavy gate, standing stiffly on its heels, 
groaned obstreperously, and gibed at the unripe 
passion of this little maid. It banged her chub- 
by knees, and it bruised her warted hand, and it 
even bestowed a low, cowardly buffet upon her 
expressive and determined. cheek. And while 
she lamented this wrong, and allowed want of 
judgment to kick out at it, unjust it may have 
been, but true it is, that she received a still worse 
visitation. The forefoot of the gate, which was 
quite shaky and rattlesome in its joints, came 
down like a skittle pin upon her little toes, which 
were only protected on a Sunday. “ Ototoi! 
Ototoi!” cried Mr. Hardenow, with a thrilling 
gush of woe, as if his own toes were undergoing 
it. Strong, yét truly just, lamentation awoke all 
the echoes of the woods and hills; and Hardenow 
thought that it was all up now—that this small 
atom of the wooded world would accept her sad 
fate, and run in to tell her mother. 

But no; this child was the carrier’s niece; and 
a man’s niece—under some law of the Lord un- 
traced by headless progeny—takes after him oft- 
entimes a great deal closer than his own beloved 
daughter de Whether or no, here was this 
little animal as obstinate as the very carrier. 
Taught by adversity, she did thus. Against the 
gate post she settled her most substantial avail- 
ability, and exerted it, and spared it not. There- 
with she raised one solid leg, and spread the 
naked foot thereof, while her lips were as firm as 
any toe of all the lot, against the vile thing that 
had knocked her about, and the power that was 
contradicting her. Nothing could withstand this 
fixed resolution of one of the far more resolute 
moiety of humanity. With a creak of surrender, 
the gate gave back, and out came little Peggy 
Cripps, with a broad face glowing with triumph, 
which suddenly fell into a length of terror as the 
vindictive gate closed behind her. To get out 
had been a great labor, but to get back was an 
impossibility ; and Hardenow, even so far away, 
could interpret the gesture of despair and horror. 
“ Poor little thing! How I wish that I could help 
her!” he said to himself, and very soon began to 
think that mutual aid might with proper skill be 
compassed., 

With this good idea, he renewed his shouts, 
but offered them in a more insinuating form ; and 
being now assured that the child was female, his 
capacious mind framed a brief appeal to the very 
first instinct of all female life. Possibly, there- 
fore, the fairer half of pig and daw creation ap- 
propriated with pleasure his address, At any 
rate, although the child began to look around, she 
had no idea whence came the words, “ Pretty lit- 
tle dear, little pet,” ete., with which the learned 
prisoner was endeavoring to allure her. 

But at last, by a very great effort, and with 
pain, Hardenow managed to extract from the nets 
his white cravat, or rather his cravat which had 
been white, when it first hung down his back 
from the taloned clasp of the hollies. By much 
contrivance and ingenious rollings he brought 
out a pretty good wisp of white, and hoisted it 
bravely betwixt gyved feet, and at the little breach 
displayed it. And the soft breath of May, which 
was wandering about, came and uncrinkled, and 
in little tatters waved the universal symbol of 
Succession Apostolical, as well as dinner parties. 

Little Peggy happened at this moment to be 
staring, with a loose, uncertain glimpse of thought 
that somebody somewhere was calling her. By 
the flutter of the white cravat her wandering eves 
were caught at last, and fixed for a minute of de- 
liberate growth of wonder. Not a step toward 
that dreadful white ghost would she budge; but 
a steadfast idea was implanted in her mind, and 
was likely to come up very slowly. 

“It is waste of time; I have lost half an hour. 
The poor little thing! I have only scared her. 
Now let me think what I ought to do next.” 

But even while he addressed himself to that 
very difficult problem, Hardenow began to feel 
that he could not grapple with it. His mind was 
as clear as ever, but his bodily strength was fail- 
ing. He had often fasted for a longer time, but 
never with his body invested thus, and all his 
members straitened. The little girl sank from his 
weary eyes, though he longed to know what would 
become of her; and he scarcely had any percep- 
tion at all of pigs that were going on after their 
manner, and rabbits quite ready for their early 
dinner the moment the sun began to slope, and 
a fine cock partridge, who, in. his way, was proud 
because his wife had new laid a baker's dozen of 
eggs, and but for his dissuasion would begin to 
sit to-morrow; and after that a round-nosed hare, 
with a philoprogenitive forehead, but no clear 
idea yet of leverets; and after that, as the shad- 
ows grew long, a cart, drawn by a horse, as carts 
seem always to demand that they shall be—the 
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horse ‘of a strong and incisive stamp (to use the 
two pet words of the day), the cart not so very 
far behind him there, as they gave word to stop 
at the gate to one another—and in the cart, and 
above the cart, and driving both it and the horse 
thereof, as Abraham drove on the plain of Mamre, 
Zachary Cripps; and sitting at his side, the far- 
traveled and accomplished Esther. 
[TO BE OONTINVED.] 
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Calendar. 
MAY, 1876. 
Sunday, | 28.—Sunday after Ascension. 
JUNE. 
Sunday, 4.—W hit-Sunday. 


Sunday, 11. —TGnity-Sunday; St. Barnabas. 
Sunday,  18.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, %.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
Sunday,  %%.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 29.—St. Peter. 


Tas year, as usual, the second week of May 
has been the time chosen by the great religious 
societies of the United States for holding their 
annual meetings and summing up the results of 
the work of the year. The American Bible So- 
ciety has received %527,138, and has expended 
$539,281; of the receipts, $1 19. 678 were from leg- 
acies. As many as 850,470 copies of the Script- 
ures have been issued during t the year, making 
33,125,796 issued since the organization of the 
society. Over $80,000 were appropriated to 
foreign fields, principally to American missions 
abroad. The society makes through its auxil- 
iaries a visitation of the familieg of the popula- 
tion of the country for the purpose of Supping 
those found destitute with copies of the Script- 
ures; the number of families so visited in the 
last ten years was 5,454,788. 

The National Temperance Society reported its 
receipts for the year to be $55,698; expenditures, 
$55,641; 450 publications have been issued, in- 
cluding two monthly papers. 

The anniversary of the Seamen's Friend So- 
ciety was held May 8. The secretary reported 
forty-eight chaplains, missionaries, and colport- 
eurs aided by its funds; 790 libraries have been 
sent out during the year on vessels carrying 
10,635 men; 850 libraries have been shipped in 
the United States navy. The Cherry Street 
Home has accommodated 2034 seamen in the 

ear. 

The American Home Missionary Society re- 
orts for the year receipts to the amount of 
310,927, and $309,871 e xpenditures. The num- 

ber of missionaries in its service is 979, who la- 

bor in thirty-three States and Territories. Dur- 
ing the year the missionaries have organized 

ninety-two churches, and received about 7836 

persons into church membership. 

The American Tract Society has received dur- 
ing the year from all sources $504,577, and ex- 
pended $501,803. It issues six periodicals, and 
published in 1875 thirty-six new volumes; 229 
colporteurs have been employed. The Hon. 
WILLIAM C. STRONG was re-elected President. 


The death ofthe Rev. Dr. B. 
in the eighty-second year of his age, closes a ca- 
reer of useful labor protracted far beyond the 
ordinary limits of ministerial activity. Whilea 
pastor in Albany Dr. Spraaur projected and 
carried forward to completion his Annals of the 
American Pulpit, devoting an octavo volume to 
each one of the leading denominations of the 
country. In preparing this work he had the aid 
of many contributors, who have furnished from 
their personal knowledge and other sources of 
information reminiscences which weyld other- 
wise have perished in the course of yed?s. These 
annals will be invaluable to the future historian 
ofthe Americanchurches. During the last years 
of his life Dr. SpraGueE lived in Flashing, Long 
Island. He was an indefatigable collector of 
autographs. In his intercourse with society he 
was noted for the gentleness of his spirit. 


The Moravian Synog of the Province of North 
America assembled @tsNazareth, Pennsylvania, 
May 17—a town which abounds in interesting 
historical associations. Here may be fonnd the 
‘* Moravian Library and Collection of Antiqui- 
ties,’’ all stored in the Whitefield House. Among 
the valuable possessions of the society is a full 
collection of portraits of the old worthies of the 
Moravian Church in the United States. 


It is annonneced that the £300,000 required to 
be raised in Kentucky in order to secure the re- 
moval of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary to Louisville have been secured. It re- 
mains now to raise $200,000 without that State 
by the Baptists of the South. 


The fraternal spirit of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of our country is shown in the 
fuct that after meeting in annual convention at 
Richmond in 1875, they meet for the same pur- 
pose in 1876 at Toronto, Canada. The time 
named is July 12-16. The Executive Commit- 
tee report that the work in the West and South 
and among the Germans has grown beyond all 
anticipation of its progress. 


The memorial of the Protestant Alliance of 
England, praying the House of Commons to in- 
stitute inquiries into the condition of monas- 
tic institutions, states some facts not generally 
known. In 1829 there were in England 16 con- 
vents and no monasteries, in 1851] there were 17 
monasteries and 53 convents, in 1876 there are 
99 monasteries and 200 convents. The memo- 
rialists say, ‘‘ The charitable and religious prop- 
erty of all other religious denominations \has 
been inquired into by commissioners, and has 
been brought thoroughly under the control of 
the state, but the property of these Roman 
Catholic institutions was in 1853 specially ex- 
empted from the control of the Charity Com- 
missioners, and 80 continues.’ 


Even the most skeptical acknowledge the 
value of the services rendered to the people of 
the East by the Christian missionary colleges. 
Those at Beyrout and Constantinople have at- 
tained a commanding eee Notice has al- 
ready been taken in this Intelligence of the efforts 
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| sum of $50,000 has already been raised, and the 
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endowment of three professorships, at a cost of 
$16,000 each, is now asked for. The Rev. Mr. 


WHEELER is now in the United States raising , 


funds for Armenia College, Eastern Turkey. A 
revolution in the higher education of the East 
will most effectually prepare the way of a Chris- 
tian civilization. 


The religious toleration clause*of the nation- 


al Constitution has been for some days before - 


the Spanish Cortes. The king’s ministers are 
united in its favor. 


The Examiner and Chronicle, of this city, an- 
nounces that Dr. TALMAGeE is in Florida for the 
benefit of his health: has been there. is probably 
the correct statement. Dr. TaumMaGe hag done 
in the last few years an amount of work which 
very few men could get through with and live. 
His church has burned down and been rebuilt. 
The Lay College has been organized and carried 
forward without endowment. He preaches to 
the largest congregation in Brooklyn, and, be- 
sides, edits a paper. In addition to all the rest, 
he is a popular author. Mr. SpcrGeon ik bur- 
dened in a like manner, but excessive work be- 
gins to tell even on his tough frame. 


Lord Rapstock, whose name deediatey ap- 
eured a year or more since among those of act- 
ive evangelists, is now in St. Pe tersburg. He} 
writes to his friends in England that the denial || 
of religious liberty in Russia makes many diffi- | 
culties for an detive evangelist. i 


An ingenious method has been devised By the 
Ugitarians of uniting the Centennial Expasition 
with an exposition of Unitarianism. Arrange- 
ments have been perfected to “give visitors to 
Philadelphia an opportunity of hearing eminent 
Unitarian preachers."’ Dr. BeLLows is atcord- 
ingly announced as the preacher on May 14, 
and the we JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE on Sun- 
day, May 2 An exhibition will also be made 
of Uniterian literature from the time of the 
‘Fratres Poloni’’ to the present day. Special 
effort will be used to give completeness to this 
exhibition of Unitarian literature in the foreign 
departments. Another feature is the presenta- 
tion of irtelligence in relation to Unitarian op- 
erations in the East. The German Unitarians 
have proposed an international conference in 
Rome in the interest of religious liberty. 


Mr. Moopy’s success in the South of our coun- 
try is just as remarkable as in the Northern 
States. A correspondent of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution writes of the ‘meetings held in Augusta, 
Georgia: “Strong. r ch men, who were wont 
to disregard and lauc. at every pions exhorta- 
tion, and who were al\. ays careless of the future, 
are now, in many justances, bending beneath a 
deep sense of religicus conviction, and are be- 
come serious as to their spiritual condition.”’ 
The meetings have been in part held in the open 
air, 


The Monday morning lectures of the Rey. Jo- 
SEPH Cook in Boston have been so well attended 
by men of business and others that it is proposed 
with another year to make them permanent. 
They have been chiefly upon the 9c. 7 of 
Christian principles to practical lite. 


The admissions to the Presbyterian 
of Philadelphia for the year ending May 1,/1876, 
have been greater than in any former year.’ The 
numbers are: in the Presbytery of Phijadel- 
ee 1473 members ; Central Philadelphia, |271; 
North Philadelphia, 500—making a total of 3244, 


The Greek Church of Russia sustains a ¢ ‘hris- 
tian mission in Japan, which is under the syper- 
vision of the Bishop of Kamtchatka. Ft has 
been in existence since 1870. The mission force 
consists of an arehimandrite, a monk, and twelve 
catechists. Thirty catechetical scholars ate un- 
der instruction. Two additional monks ‘have 
been appointed by the “ Holy Synod” at St. Pe- 
tersburg. The Russian Church has algo a mis- 

sion at Pekin. 


According to the Religious Herald, of Rich- 
mond, the States to be represented in the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, which opened in {that 
city May 11, contain “half of the Baptist wofld.”’ 
The past ten years have been for the Bajgists 
of the South years of an extraordinary recaper- 
ation. 


Mesears. Moopy and SankKFY are announcéd to 
attend the Illinois State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, which begins May 23, at Jacksonville. 


The quadrennial address of the Methodist 
bishops to the General Conference states that, 
sinee 1872, 234,610 persons have been admitted 
to church membership; of the whole number of 


members, 74,150 have died, making the net in- 


crease of members during the four years 160460. 
The aggregate of members up to May 1, 1875, is 
1,642,456. The churches number 15,683.—an in- 
crease in four years of 1195, not quite one for 
every working-day of the four years. The num- 
ber of parsonages is 5OLT, or about one for eve ry 
two ministers; 708 parsonages have been built 
since 1872. 

The Rev. Dr. LANAHAN and others presented, 
on May 7, a memorial to the Conference, con- 
taining the following points: that the liabilities 
of the Western Publishing House at Cincinnati 
are $40,000 over its assets, that the Church need 
but one publishing house, and that Lhe West? 
ern periodicals are carried en at a loss. The 
first of these allegations is denied by the West- 
ern agents, who declare that the assets of the 
Western house are 2987,749, and its -liabilfties 
$456,483, leaving a surplus of over $500,000. 
The memorial has been referred to a committee. 
On Monday, Sth, the subject was brought.ayain 
before the Confere nee, and elicited an exeiting 
debate. 

The report of the agents of the Methodist 
Book Concern at New York shows the amount 
of real estate to be $766,879; of merchandise, to 
be $517,753: of notes and ac counts, $404, 584 
making, with cash and other items, a total of 
$1,558,984. The house owes, on bonds issued 
to pay for the property at No. 805 Broadwa 
$495,000, and on bond and mortgage, $176, 
making a total indebtedness of $671,045. The 


net capital, according to the ledger, is, therefore, 4 


$1,187,959 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

An interesting feature of the business carried on by 
the firm of A. T. Stewart & Co. is the mill property. 
The most important is that known as the Glenham 
Mills, at Fishkill, New York. These were formerly 
owned by the Glenham Manufacturing Company, but 
were purchased by Mr.’Stewart in 1875. Since then 
extensive improvements have been made there. Quite 
recently a contract was made to build a new spinning 
mill on the property; also, in connection with it, a 
weaving-house, a scouring building, a fire-proof stor- 
ing-house, and various other buildings needful for the 
machinery. A nuamber of handsome cottages are to 
be finished; and existing tenements repaired, in all suf- 
ficient to accommodate over one hundred and fifty fam- 
ilies. Ample arrangements have been made for the 
boarding and lodging of five hundred laborers and me- 
chanics. As the village of Glenham is being rapidly 
extended, the company have ordcred six-inch pipes laid 
to supply the operatives with pure water. It had been 
the intention of Mr. Stewart to establish at these mills 
the manufacture of Axminster, body Brussels, and tap- 
estry carpeta. He expected to put ina hundred looms, 
but that plan was temporarily postponed. Twenty 
looms were ordered for tapestries, and two for body 
Brussels were purchased some time since. Carpeting 
from these mills was received by the firm in this city 
a short time before Mr. Stewart's death. Various oth- 
er valuable mills are located in other parts of New 
York, in New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Vermont. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutte has inaugurated a move- 
ment in England designed to put an end to the cruel 
business of killing birds for ornamental uses. We can 
scarcely believe as true some statements in regard to 
the barbarous cruelty with which this business is car- 
ried on. The impression certainly exists that birds 
used for personal decoration are killed immediately, 
and prepared in the ordinary way by taxidermists. 
It is said, however, that this is not the case, but that 
the beautiful and helpless creatures are subjected to a 
horrible torture, for the purpose, it is claimed, of caus- 
ing the feathers to retain a firm hold upon the skin. 
If this is realty 80, we believe that every lady would 
shrink with indignant horror from giving the busi- 
ness even the most indirect encouragement. 


A new Cé@ategnial discovery has been made in Phila- 
delphia, according to report. It has been supposed 
that the building in which Jefferson lived, and where 
he wrote the Declaration of Independence, was No. 
700 Market Street, but now it is ascertained that it was 
702 Market Street. Some sentiment must have been 
wasted by visitors on the firet-named house, 


From the peach-growing sections of Michigan re- 
ports come that every thing indicates a large crop of 
fruit. In general, at this time of year all predictions 
in regard to the crop of peaches are unfavorable. It 
seems to be the policy to announce that the buds are 
blighted and that fruit will be scarce. 


One of the most attractive school-books recently 
published is Harper's School Geography—a handsome, 
clearly printed volume, embellished with many beau- 
tiful engravings, and provided with numerous finely 
engraved and delicately tinted maps. The ilustra- 
tions are real works of art, worthy of a place in the 
most costly gift book for the holidays; and while they 
atiract and please the eye, they supplement in the most 
practical manner the descriptive text. The work is 
divided into two distinct parts—physical geography 
and political geography, each provided with a series 


of special maps, exercises, and descriptions. Many © 


new and entirely original features have been intro- 
duced in this geography, notably in the maps, which 
greatly enhance its practical utility as a text-book. It 
must be a pleasure to study from such an attractive 
volume; and grown-up people, as they turn ite pages, 
will be thankful that their children are not compelled 
to spend their time over the dingy, badly printed, and 
dismally illustrated school-books of their own early 


The State of New York sent 426,000 soldiers into the 
late civil war, and as yet there is no Soldiers’ Home in 
the State for the indigent, maimed, and deserving who 
served their country. The Legislature having been re- 
peatedly appealed to without avail, it has been thought 
well to appeal to the hearts of the people in regard to 
the erection of d Home. Recently Henry Ward Beech- 
er gave a lecture in behalf of this object at the Acade- 
my of Music in Brooklyn. An immense audience was 
present. At the close of the lecture many large con- 
tributions were made, so that, with the proceeds of 
the ticket sales, the subscriptions amounted to nearly 
£14,000. The movement will be carried forward, and 
it is hoped that a suitable Soldiers’ Home will be 
speedily erected. 


Among the live animals which were presented to 
the Prince of Wales in India was an armadillo, which 
was regarded as one of the most valuable in the collec- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, this died on the way 
to England, and was consigued to a cask of rum for 
preseryation. 


The collection of New York State minerals in the 
museum at Albany has recently been re-arranged and 
labeled by Professor Albert H. Chester, of Hamilton 
College, under the supervision of Professor Hall, the 
State geologist. The collection is one of great value, 
but it had fallen into a state of confusion, and this re- 
arrangement was very important. Additions should be 
made to complete the State collection systematically. 


In Southampton, England, a memorial of Isaac Watts 
has been erected in the shape of some fine school build- 
ings. They stand on the site of his garden, near the 
chapel where Watts was christened, and in which his 
father’s family worshiped. It is a pleasant thought 
that in this garden many of his hymns were probably 
composed and written. 


Mr. Plimsoll continues his efforts in behalf of sail- 
ors. He has sent the following circular to the clergy 
throughout Great Britain : 

“ Warrenat, Garnpvens, April, 1876. 

“‘Sir,—I entreat assistance in getting redress for 
sailors’ wrongs. My amendments provide survey of 
doubtful ships, carefully verified load-line, no deck 
loading, and eurvey of grain cargoes. Will you send 
up petition in support, and wiles letter to each of your 
members? or, at least, do the last. 

“J am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

*** For how can I endure to see the evil that shall 
come unto my people? or how can I endure to see the 
destruction of my kindred ?’ (Esther, viii. 6).” 


~ It has often been noticed during the prevalence of 
pestilential diseases that physicians, nurses, grave-dig- 
gers, and others who were constantly exposed to in- 


fection usually eacaped the disease. While the plague 
was raging in Buenos Ayres it was frequently said 
that the grave-diggers bore charmed lives. Among 
three hundred men so employed not one lost bis life. 
There is no doubt that fear tends to invite the approach 
of disease. 


Fashionable weddings in London are generally sol- 
emnized at St. George’s, Hanover Square; St. James's, 
Piccadilly; or St. Peter’s and St.-Paul’s, Belgravia. 
The ceremonies, however, do not vary from those per- 
formed in less distinguished places. 


The Emperor of Brazil is said to allow himself but 
thirty minutes for his dinner; and, contrary to Amer- 
ican custom, desires that every thing should be placed 
upon the table at once, instead of being served in 
courses. 


Perhaps it is true that near Eberetaville, Kentucky, 
there is a boy four years old who weighs 195 pounds, 
and another five years old who weighs 211 pounds. 
The newspapers say so—of course it must be true. 


We see it stated that the Princess Isabella Maria 
Conception Jane Charlotte Gualberta Anna Frances 
of Assisi Xaviera Paula d’Alcantara (take breath here) 
Antoinette Raphaela Michaela Gabrielle Joachina Gon- 
zaga, the aunt of Dom Pedro of Brazil, is dead. 


Bedloe’s Island, upon which the Franco-American 
statue to Liberty is to be erected this summer, lies in 
New York Harbor, comparatively near the Battery. It 
is occupied by a fort and other army buildings of the 
United States government. In 1861 the notorious pi- 
rate Hicks, being a J nited States prisoner, was taken 
down to this island and hung. The proposed colossal 
monument is to be of bronze, sixty-five feet high, and 
is to have three arms, each holding a light. The de- 
sire is that Americans shall contribute the pedestal, 
which will cost $30,000. 


Of the fifty-one illustrions patriots who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, thirty-seven had enjoyed 
the benefits of collegiate training; twenty were law- 
yers; four were physicians; five clergymen; three 
farmere ; and the remainder were engaged in various 
mercantile pursuits, except Roger Sherman, the shoe- 
maker, and Benjamin Franklin, who boasted of being 
a printer, yet was a statesman anda philosopher. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was the oldest among the members, 
and Edward Rutledge the youngest. Robert Morris 
was the most opulent, and was the financier of the 
government. Daniel Adams was the most needy; he 
was buried at the public expense. Josiah Bartlett was 
the firat to vote for the measure, and the first after 
President Hancock to sign thedocument. Two of the 
signers, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, were sub- 
sequently Presidents. 


XANTIPPE. 


Ir seems that the memory of this woman, like 
that of her renowned husband, is likely to be 
kept alive to the end of time. She is said to 
have possessed a very irritable temper, and her 
name has become a synonym of “vixen,” or 
“seold.” It is more than possible, however, 
that the judgment passed upon her by mankind 
has been too severe. A more charitable dispo- 
sition would undoubtedly have discovered in her 
many good qualities, and have attributed her 
failings more to physicial infirmities than to 
moral obliquity. The party most intimately ac- 
quainted with her, and therefore best able to 
form a correct opinion, gives her credit for many 
domestic virtues. It is now well known that 
many of the diseases to which women are subject, 
have a direct tendency to render them irrita- 
ble, peevish, cross, morose, unreasonable, so that 
they chafe and fret over all those little ills and 
annoyances that a person in health would bear 
with composure. It is fair to infer that most 
of the tantrums of Xantippe were dne to these 
‘“auses alone: and could Socrates, as he returned 
from the Senate, the Gymnasium, or the Athenze- 
um, have stopped at Pestle & Mortar’s Drug 
Store and carried home a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, now and then, no doubt he 
might have evaded many a “curtain lecture,” al- 
layed many a “domestic broil,” made it much 
pleasanter for the children, and more enjoyable 
for himself, and rescued his wife’s name from 
the uneveniable, world-wide, and eternal notoriety 
it has attained. Thousands of women bless the 
day on which Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
was first made known to them. A single bottle 
often gives delicate and suffering women more 
relief than months of treatment from their fam- 
ily physician. In all those derangements caus- 
ing backache, dragging-down sensations, nervous 
and general debility, itis a sovereign remedy. Its 
soothing and healing properties render it of the 
utmost value to ladies suffering from internal 
fever, congestion, inflammation, or ulceration, and 
its strengthening effects tehd to correct displace- 
ments of internal parts, the result of weakness of 
natural supports. It is sold by all druggists.-[ Com.] 


HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particulafly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, SCHENCK’S 
ManprakE Pits. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine, Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


- - 


Tuer greatest discovery of the age is Dre Tontas's 
Venetian Liniment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warrant 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[Com.) 


To Hovsrxerrres.—The attention of heads of 
families is invited to the superior quality of Bvr- 
neEt?T’s Fravornine Extracts. They are highly con- 
centrated, have all the freshness and delicacy of the 
fruits from which they are, prepared and are jess 
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expensive.—{Com.]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and cape. and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and _ radically 
cured by WINCHESTER'’S 1Y POPHOSPHITE O 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
Pocket Inhaler. 


For all Catarrhal & Throat Affections. 
The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC or Mouthpiece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
s from the membranes of the Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections, and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by Druggists, or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
itented 1873.) Of $200. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., Ag’t. 
Complicated cases of long standing, and all other 
Chronic Diseases, treated by correspondence. Consulta- 
tion fee, $1 00. Address as above, 
Lock Box 37, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & Co., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
And Tan. Use Perry's Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry's 
Comedone and F imple Remedy, 
the infallible Skin Medicine, or 
fm consult De. B.C. PERRY, Der- 
mae matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. 

The best collection of over fifty 
NATIONAL and PATRIOTIC SONGS 
of all Nations, 

Arranged as Solos, Duets, Glees, Choruses, &c., &c. 
Compiled expressly for 
Centennial, Fourth of July, and all Patriotic occasions. 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


Also contains the 


Declaration of Independence, 
Washington's Farewell Address, 
And a picture of the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia. 
Price, boards, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. Copies mailed. 
WM.A. POND & CO.,547 Broadway,N.Y. 

Branch Store, 39 Union Square. 


MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
»SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 


Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 
For sale by all cage~lealera. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER CO., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No corde or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. 


Individual Liability 500,000 
375,975 


Security to Policy-holders----- 1,375,975 
« GATZAM GANO, Pres’t. B.D. WEST, Sec’y. 
STEHR, Manufacturer of 


eerschaum 

Pipes & Amber Goods, Whole- 
& sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
3 doors from Bowery. 


GREEN’S PATENT. 


AMERICAN DRIVEN WELLS. 


Put down in New York and Kings Counties. 
Wa. D. Anprews & Buro., 414 Water St., New York. 
Licenses granted and county rights for sale through- 
out the United States. This patent having been sus- 
tained, previous infringers can settle for royalties; 
others will be proceeded against. 


PARA LYSIS By Gro. H. Taytor, M.D. 50c., 

Ue mailed. Describes the home- 
treatment that will remove every kind of lameness. 

WOOD & CO., 17 East 58th Street, New York. 
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GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations ! No storm garment 
has ever had such a wide popular- 
f ity. The demand for them is con. 
m Stantly increasing, because they 
SSS =e satisfaction, are handsome 
me durable, and a perfect protection 
me against Water, Mud, Wind, & Snow. 
ea NO lady or gentleman should go to 
the Centennial without one. Weigh 
from 9 to 16 ounces; can be easily 
: carried in the pocket. 
Ask for the Gossamer Waterproof garments, and see 
for yourself that our trade-mark, ‘‘ Gossamer Water- 
proof,” is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on 
our Leggins and Umbrellas; none genuine without 
they are so stamped. Made in all styles for men, wo- 
men, and children; also, Gossamer Waterproof Lec- 
ins for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children. The 
yest protection ever invented. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston, 
N.B.—Send postal card for our new Illustrated Circular, 


GILES’ 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


Gi.es’ Liniwent Ioprps oF Aumonta has been used 
by myself and family with satisfactory results. I 
recommend it to all persons suffering with pains or 
aches of any kind. It surpasses any thing I have ever 
used. G. H. MILLER. 
President, Real Estate & Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold by all Drnggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Books for the Country 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harrer & Broturns will send either of the follow. 
ing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's CataLocve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


WATSON’'S AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Ameri- 
can Home Garden: being Principles and Rules for 
the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and 
Shrubbery. To which are added Brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Product 
and Chemical Constitutents. Py ALexanper Wat- 
son. With Several Hundrec illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwarps 
Topp. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BROWNE'S TREES OF AMERICA. The Trees of 
America, Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Bo- 
tanically Delineated,and Scientifically and Popular! 
Described: being considered principally with Ref- 
erence to their Geography and History, Soil and 
Situation, Propagation and Culture, Accidents and 
Diseases, tg meiner. and Uses, Economy in the Arte, 
Introduction into Commerce, and their Application 
in Useful and Ornamental Plantations. 
With Numerous L)lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 


FLAGG'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Culture; 
Vine Diseases and its Cure; Wine- Making and 
Wines, Red and White; Wine-Drinking, as affect- 
ing Health and Morals, By Witiiam J. Frage. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FLAGG'S HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE. 
Hand-Book of the Sulphur-Cure, as applicable to 
the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases of Apple 
and other Fruit Trees. By Wititam J. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents, 


HARASZTHY’'S GRAPE-CULTURE AND WINE- 

MAKING. Culture and Wine - Making: 
being the Official Report of the Comissioner ap- 
pointed to investigate the Agricniture of Europe, 
with especial Reference to the Products of Cali- 
fornia. By A. Hagasztuy. Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


BEMENT'’S AMERICAN POULTERER'’'S COMPAN- 
ION. A Practical Treatise on the Breeding, Rear- 
ing, Fattening, and General Management of the 
various Species of Domestic Poultry. By C.N. 
Bement. Illustrated with Portraits of Fowls, mostly 
taken from Life; Poultry -Houses, Coops, Nests, 
Feeding-Houses, &c., &c. With 120 Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. ; 


JAEGER’S NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. The 
North American Insects, with Numerous I[)lustra- 
tions drawn from Specimens in the Cabinet of the 
Author. By Professor Jarorr, assisted by H.C. 
Preston, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BEECHER'’S HOUSEKEEPER AND HEALTH- 
KEEPER. The Housekeeper and Healthkeeper: 
containing Five Hundred Recipes for Economical 
and Healthful Cooking; also, many Directions for 
securing Health and Happiness. Approved by Phy- 
sicians of all Classes, By Miss CaTHARLNE E. BEECHER. 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


‘POLLAK,& CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
, and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and HRetail. 
27 John St... N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
Basch’s Cigarettes by the Box 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


at Lowest Prices. 


All about Catalogue and maps free. 
Maryland and J. F. MANCHA, 
Delaware. Easton, Md., Smyrna, Del. 


SHARP’S BREECH-LOADING TARGET AND MILITARY RIFLE. Price $10. 


Sharp’s, Remington's, Ballard’s, Wesson & Stevens's 
Sporting and Target Rifles at manufacturers’ prices. 


Liberal Discount made to Clubs. HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, cor. Warren St. 


Send for Circular. 
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Of Solid Gold and Silver Watches. Failure of three of 
the largest Watch importers in New York. Over a 
million dollars worth of their goods ordered to be sold 
at one-half the cost of importation. An opportunity 
to purchase Gold and Silver Watches at less than one- 
half their usual price has never before been offered to 
the public. 

List of prices that these goods are ordered to be sold 
at: Silver Watches, $9, $12, $14, and $16; Ladies’ Size 
Gold Watches, $19, $22, $25, $28, $30, and $40; Gents’ 
Size, $35, $40, $45, $50, $55, $60, and $65. 

These Watches are all in hunting cases; the works 
are full-jeweled, and patent lever movements. 

Of couree, the higher the price paid for a Silver or 
Gold Watch, the finer the works and the heavier and 
finer the case will be. This Stock of Watches was im- 
ported with a view of supplying only the Leading Jew- 
elers of this country; for that reason they are all the 
finest Watches that are made. The names of all the 
best makers in the world are represented in this stock. 
On account of the great depression in business, which 
has been the cause of these failures, it is deemed ad- 
visable to convert this stock into cash within ninety 
days, at whatever sacrifice is necessary to do so. 

The well-known firm of Exias & Co., Manufacturers 
of Jewelry, has been appointed to dispose of these 
Watches, C. O. D., to any part of the United States, 
and to allow parties ordering them to examine the 
Watches before paying one penny, and if they are not 
satisfactory and just as represented, they are under no 
obligation to receive them. A written guarantee will 
be sent with each Watch, stating quality, &c. Five 
per cent. discount will be made to Jewelers purchasing 
by the dozen. 

In ordering, always state whether you want a Ladies’ 
or Gents’ size Watch, and about what price you wish 
to pay, and what express you wish it sent by. Ad- 
dress all orders to 

ELIAS & 
No. 9 GREAT JONES ST., 
NEW YORK. 
You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
IMPURE well as youreelf. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
BRE ATH your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SUZQDONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


Pest Poison is not only 

a Safe, Sure, and Cheap DESTROYER of 

the Colorado Beetle or Porato Buse, but 

of Which prey on Vegetation 

Cut and Army Worm Green Fly,&c. Un- 

like Paris Green and other Poisons,it can 
be entirely dissolved in wgter and applied by sprinkling. 
Nor Insvrious To Prantrs—Novr Dangerous to Use, 
Never fails to kill—Costs anovg 25 cts. an Acne—Put 
up in half lh. boxes, enough t@’.wo acres—Price 50 
Cents. Send for Circular. Made only by the 


KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 66 Cortlandt St., 
_P. 0, BOX 3139. NEW YORK. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF- INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6 $14; 5x7 

$27; 6x9, $37; bx12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


SOC [ABLE & HI & HIGH- LIFE | N ECESSITIES, 
RIMMELL’S PERFUMERY and 
FORTUNE’S PARISIAN KIDGLOVES. 
The articles from these much celebrated houses in 
Europe are to be found in the several stores of F. 
HEGLE & CO., PARISIAN KID GLOVE MANU- 
FACTURING CO., who have secured the special 
agency of E. RIM MELL, Perfumer by appointment 
to all the Courts of Europe. 
Store in New York, 232 Fifth Avenue. 


SOMETHING 
NEV 


THE UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER, 
It is novel, simple, light, easily 4 ry not break 
the hair; does not wear out. Mai l O cts.; 3 pair 
Large discount to dealers. “Agents 
LLS MFG. CU., 35 Sudbary & treet, Boston, : Mass. 


Visitine ARDS Printe d from Nickel Silver ~ 
85 White B: istol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Da mask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct.stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
,to ¢.,to Agents, Addrese W. Cannon, Boston, Mass. 


SAMPSON’'S 
Beauties of the Bible. 


BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE, selected from 
the Old and New Testaments, with Various 
Remarks and Brief Dissertations. Designed 
for the Use of Schools and the Improvement 
of Youth. By Ezra Sampson. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


This volume of selections from the Bible is admira- 
bly adapted for use in Schools or for private and 
family reading. It was highly regarded by the late 
Dr. Nott, President of Union College, who esteemed 
it the best selection from the Bible he had ever seen, 
and was accustomed to read from it in his evening 
exercises in the college chapel. The venerable Thur- 
low Weed has lately published in the V. Y. Tribune 
an interesting reference to this work, in which he 
speaks of the admirable discrimination and taste dis- 
played in the selections and of the great usefulness 
of the volume. 


) 
- > 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 


Harrerr & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 


81? a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Anecneta, Maine. 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A GERMAN SERIGS. 


By GEORGE F. COMFORT, 


Professor of Modern Languages and Asthetics, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


GERMAN PRIMER. Introductory to the 
German Series. 12mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN. To precede 
the German Course. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 00. 


FIRST GERMAN READER. To follow 
the First Book in German. 12mo, Cloth, 80 cents. 


GERMAN COURSE, Adapted for use in High- 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 12mo, Halt 
Leather, $2 00. 


TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE 
GERMAN COURSE, For Teachers onli, 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


GERMAN READER, To follow the German 
Course. With Notes and a Vocabulary. i12mo, 
Half Leather, $2 00. A 


MANUAL OF GERMAN CONVERSA- 
TION. To follow the German Course. 12mo, 
Half Leather, $1 50. 4 


The first three books of this Series are specially adapted to Graded Schools; the others 
are intended for a complete course in Private Classes, High-Schools, and Colleges. 


From B.W. Dwient, Ph.D., Vice-President American Philological Association, 
Prof. Comfort’s “* Course” is scholarly, practical, and well adapted to the real wants of those who wish to 


learn the German language rapidly and well. 


From Prof. F. L. O. Rozuria, formerly Director of the Polyglot Bureau, New York, and now Professor in 
Cornell University. 


After a careful examination 
merits. This is the first Ge 
of true and scientific philology. 


f Prof. Comfort’s work, I hasten to expresa my high appreciation of its 
Grammar in the English language that stands on the solid foundation 


The introductory lessons ure remarkable for the lucid and practical manner in which the elements of the 


language are there unfolded. 


The idiomatic accuracy of the German exercises is one of the moat etriking features of this excellent work... 
From Prof. J. C. Van Benscouoren, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 
I have found Prof. Comfort’s “‘ German Course” the best text-book in the German language I have ever 


used. 


It is the Best German Grammar in print. 


From J. H. Buewneman, Principal of High-School, Chillicothe, 0. 


From Prof. H. H.O.pvenuacr, Tedcher of German, Milwaukee, Wis. 
** Comfort’s German Series” bas been in use some time in the public schools of this city. The booke stand 


the test uf the recitation room. 


From E. R. Rucorss, Professor of Modern Languages in Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
We have adopted the Grammar (German Course), and it is now in the hands of about a hundred of our 
students. It is in my judgment, on the whole, the best German Grammar published in this country. 
Frown Prof. James A. Virxen, Teacher of German, Milwaukee High-School, 
I consider Comfort’s “‘ German Course” the most serviceable text-book that I have examined. It is in 
all respects a scholarly production. 1 can recommend no book so cordially as this. 
From J. C, Broprvururgr, Professor of Languages, College Hill, O. 
Of the many text-books with which I am acquainted, I consider Comfort’s the best for clearness of state- 
ment and arrangement. The best recommendation of the work is that it has bravely stood the test of the 


school-room and class examination. 


From Rev. ALexanpes Burns, Simpson Centenary College, Indianola, Iowa. 
I introduced your “ German Course" at the beginning of the present collegiate year, and have been using 


it ever since. Iam highly delighted with it. 


From Rev. J. C. Prxsurne, D.D., President of Pittsburg Female College. 
It affords me pleasure to say that, at the suggestion of our excellent teacher of German, your “ German 
Course ” was adopted as one of our text-books at the commencement of the present collegiate year. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to 


any teacher or school officer on application. 


PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


For a beautiful ‘ul White Cross, 
entwined in beautiful roses on 
dark background, in French 
oil eolors, 11x14 inches, and 
the Boston Weekly Globe, an 
8-page family story-paper, for 
three months. Chromo and 
papers mailed promptly. The 
best offer out. Address GLOBE PUBLISHING CU., 
238 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 


AGENTS WANTED tor the New BOR: Work, OUR 


A Complete STERN BO of American RDER. Lite 
¥ 


Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old and Young. Notadaul. page. No competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Illustrated circulars free. 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., 268. Seventh St... Pa 


REAT CENTENNIAL CURIOSITY. 

Fac-simile of Declaration of Independence of the 
United States in handwriting of Jefferson, corrections 
by Adams and Franklin. With Biography of signers,and 
Chronology of Events from 1776 to 1876. Elegant 16-page 
pamphlet, only 26 cents. Send forone. Agents wanted. 
Circulars free. HIBSON BROS., 11 Nassau ‘St., N. Y. 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compouna 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
on the smoothest’ face (without injury) in 71 
days in every ease, cheertully re- 
funded. 2 orae kage, postpaid; 3 for 
Scents. LE. ONES. Ashiand, Maas. 


LAIR?’S. PI LLS. The Great English Remed 

for Gout and Rheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT,Proprie tors, London. H. PLAN- 
TEN & SON, 24 W illiam St. Y. Agents. Box, 4 
Pills, $1 25. by Mail. Sold by lh 


TWO DOLLARS 


the Centennial Press, and Five Dollare a 
pe. Cabinet. Ink. Specimens 

Printing and reula . Address. You "NG AM 

PRESS COMPANY, No 53 Murray Street, New York 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Ovr. 4 sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct. 


AME RICAN School Inst., founded 1855. Endorsed by 

highest Educational Authorities. Supplies families 

& schools with reliable teachers. Explanatory Circulars, 
J. W. Schermerheorn, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond St., N.Y. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 

Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 

C. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 
Y GASSTOVES, Best and cheapest. 
Avents wanted every where. Send for circulars to 
PROVIDENCE GAS BURNER CO. , Provide nee, R. I. 


20 Extra Fine Mixed C ards, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. L. JON ES & CU. » Nassau, New York. 


AMP LOUNGE oes, Norwalk, Conn. Lounges, 


2% nn Sino Cy ta, Fere. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest-selling book ever puab- 
lixhed. It contains a full account of the*Grand 
tennial Exhibition, 

CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
are being circulated ; see that the book you buy con- 


tains 442 Fine Engravings and 925 pages. 


Seed for Circulars and extra terms to Agents. Ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 


A Mouse once caught re- 
sets the trap for another 
fample by mail, postpaid, 


R. E. DIETZ, 


’ Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. W. 


Picture, 1 Cu- 
MOODY & SANKEY's rious Picture 
Puzzle, 1 Book Secreta, 1 Beautiful Actres#’s 
Comic 'do., and 3 moa. subs'n to “ Welcome Guest,’ 


paper of great interest toall. The lot, Bort oniy loc. 
and stamp. Address, now, Kendall & ¢ 0., Boston, Masa. 


$50 Per Week. 


or washing 


Pulls, drives and seta Tacks 


CAT CHENALIVE 
MOUSE TRAP 


Beats the 
World for Sharpening Koives and Scissors. 
4. J. CAPEWELL MFG. co., Cheshire, Conn, 


A DAY. Ane nts wanted for the 

ted Hand-Book to Centennial Grounds 
and Philadelphia. 64 [Illustrations & Map. Price only 
25 cente. Selle like hot cakes. Circnlare free. JOHN 
E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
Chains. $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, toematch. Jewelry ofthe same. 
sent C.0).D.. by KExzpress. Send stamp fo 
Iifustrated Cireular CoLLine MeTaL Warc# 
355 Broadway, New York. Box 406 


The greatest 
, oy. Immense sales and large 
yrofits. Genteel work. Circulars 
free, EMPIRE PU SLISHING CO., Troy, N. Y. 

Rubber Name TS. sent toany moveabie Typa, 


acidress. 
Btamps, with ust patented; in. to business men. 
Indelible Ink, @ Send for Catalogue, Rell & Oakey, 


FRE 5 Views of the Centennial Buildings sent 
for 3e. stamp. M. Mixoras & Cc » Phila. 


ADIES can make $5 00 a day in their own city or 

town. Address ELLIS M’F’G CO., Ww altham, Mase, 
¢ FANC Y CARDS,7 styles, with name, 10¢.. 
~~ paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassan, Renna. Co., 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward, 
‘Checkers up at the Farm.’’ 


4 A Just Completed. 


“5 20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents Phustra- 
ted Catalogue and printa of 

lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGERS 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 2 27 ‘th St.,/ New York. (Formerly Wirth Ave) Ave.) 


THE SUN 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 

The events of the Presidential campaign will be so 
faithfully and fully illustrated in the THE NEW 
YORK SUN as to commend it to candid men of all 
parties! We will send the WEEKLY EDITION 
(eight pages), postpaid, from June Ist till after elec- 
tion for 5O0cts, ; t e SUNDAY EDITION, same size, 
at the same price; on the DAILY, four EKG $3. 

Address THE st N, New or City. 


WOODEN 5s SHOES. 
and Curargst Shoes made. 
Samples by mail. Circulars free. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. — 

Nov ELTY Suor ( Co., Meadville, Pa. Pa. 
LOOK LooK LOOK! 

For the Best and Cheapest — in America only 
35c. a year,and a pair of beautiful Chromos “ Pets Asiee 
and Awake,” free to each subscriber. Any person sen 
ing us the names of ten young persons of different P. O. 
addresa, will receivea beautiful little chromo, 2x3 inches, 
arid a sample c of Tus Arrie Biossom, postpaid. 
Address H. A. BROTTS & CO., Seville, Medina Co,, O. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

DANIEL DERONDA. Vorcme Fiest. By 
Euor, Author of “ Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” 
* Adam Bede,” &c. In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 per volume. (Vol. 1. Now Ready.) 

II. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. 
By J. R. Gaeen, Author of ‘A Short History of the 
Enylish Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75; Uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 


THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anruorry 
Tro.tiors, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers," “ Orley Farm,” “ The Small House at Al- 
lington,” ‘* Phineas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” ** Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?" &c. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 

IV. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1875. Annual Record of Science ind 
Industry. Prepared by Prof. Srzxcer F. Barmp, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record 
of Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874 
Vv. 

GRAY'S POEMS. Select Poems of Thomas Gray. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wirttam J. Rours, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridve, Mass. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 
ceuts. 


VI. 

MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Tarveryay, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel. 2 vole. Svo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tups, $2 50 per volumes 

VIL. 

THE DILEMMA. A Novel. By the Author of “The 

Battle of Dorking.” Svo, Paper, 75 centa, 
Vill. 

WHY WE LAUGH. _By Sameer S. Cox, Author of 
Bockeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


1X. 

DEAD MEN'S SHOES. A Novel By Mise M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” Straage 
World,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” “ Lost for 
Love,” “ Bound to John Company,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

X. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Daviw A. With Dinetrations iby 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 80 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


XI. 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Mary 
Cro Hay, Author of Myddelton’s Money,” 
** Victor and Vauquished,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cejts. 


XIl. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Wri.tam 
M. Baxen, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “Mose Evana,” “A Good Year,” &c. Llpe- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


sw Harrer & Beoruene will send cither of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


sw Harper's Catatocce mailed free on receipt of 


Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankwiin Squars, 
A A MONTH.—Agents wanted ew ry 
Business honorable and 
Particulars sent free. Address 
7 Ww ORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
VION H.—Acents 36 Beat 


selling articles in the world. One sam oe 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFI 


A WEE K to Agents, Old and Young, and Fe- 
T FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


AGENTS, Bowron Noveury Boston, Maas 


r day at home. Sungies worth $1 
$5 to $20 & Co.,Portland, Maine. 


10) A Day. Em loyment for all. Centennial Novelty 
S Catalogue Free. Geo. L. Felton & Co., N.Y. Cit City. 


$102$ 2557 Some, Benton Mase 
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“BOTTOM FACTS.” 
“The House Naval Committee, in trying to get some evidence of corruption on the part of 
Secretary Ropeson, went so far as to examine his private bank account for the six years prior to 
his entering the Cabinet, and to compare it with his account since he has been at the head of the 


Navy Department.”— Evening Post. 


REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
H REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
o. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton St, N. Y., 
AGENT FOR JAS. W. QUEEN & CO. 
Microscopes from $3 to $15. 


Tourists’ Glasses, Mathematical Instruments, 
&c. Catalogues: Part 1, Mathematical Inst’s; Part 2, 
Optical Inst’s; sent to any address, 10 cents each. 


‘‘a DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges Report, Amer. Ine. Fair. 


WILLCOZ & GIBBS 
Trade Mark. 


(Medallion in base of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 

Awarded the nd “Gold Medal of Progress" of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the ‘Scott 
Legacy Medal,"’ of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the character- 
istic features of this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 


Willcox & Gibbs S, M. CO., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New ' York. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 

» Professional Dead Ball 
= is admitted to be the best Base-Ball 
made. Samples by mail, tpaid, 
$1.50. We have just published our 
new Spring Catalogue, with large 
colored Fashion Sheet, 27 x 36, 
a splendid Club-room ornament ; by 
mail on receipt of price, 10c. Address 
126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


FISHERMEN! 


P. O. Box 4958. 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SQNS, Baltimore, Md. 
82 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


DEL PRESS 


and do al) your own Printing. 
Price, $6 to $35. 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
For Business Men 
and Young 


cent stamps for a =~! illus- 
trated 60 page Catalogue and 
Price List, entitied, ** w 
Print.” J. W. Davenapar & 
Co., Mfrs. and Dealers in Ty 

@ and Printing Material, 434 & 4 
Walnut Street, Philadeipbia, Pa. 


Art Imitating Nature. 

A ming of diamonds on a pure crystal surface. 

are Parisian diamonds. Their lustre is perpet- 

ual. For sale only at RICHARD HUMPHREY’S 
Jewelry Store, No. 779 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 
Goods sent ©. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
paying for them. Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


DICE’S Fer by all Drugzists. 


LADIES, SEE WHAT YOU USE. 

The receipe for Coemetic sold by Miss Kooxe is 

printed in English, it is far superior to any Powders 

or Lotions, it stimulates the pores to healthy action, 

making the skin white, soft, smooth, and fresh look- 

ing. Send $1 for recipe which will last a lifetime. 
Druggists charge 35 cents for preparing it. 

. MISS J. M. KOOLE, 
P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


 THOMSON’S 


‘ave 


Are constantly increasing in 
favor, BECAUSE every 
lady who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
al, and Fit Perfectly. 

Manufactured in eight 
grades of finish, Each 
Corset guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. For sale 
by all Frrst-orass Deacers. See that the name 
THOMSON, and Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on every pair, and without these none are genuine. 

A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent 
Solid Fastening Capped Corset Steels. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.8, 


— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s . 
STHREL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hog, Acent, 91 John St., N. WY. 


BUY THE 
RENOWN 
WILSON 
BISHUTTLE SEWING 


MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 


IN THE WORLD 

FOR SALE E 

AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOC 

WE ARE PR 
EDENTED 
TICULARS, T 
MACHINE Co. 

827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., 08 NEW ORLEANS. 


1309 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


A GREAT OFFER! 
* month we will 
dispose of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 
and ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, at lower prices than ever before 
offered. New 7 Octave Pianos for $260 Boxed 
and Shipped, Terms, $40 cash and $10 monthl 
until paid. New 5 Octave 4 Stop Organs, '1/ 
book closets and stool warranted for $100 —$20 
cash, and $5 monthly until paid. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed. AGENTS WANTED. HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 


Lowest Priced and B EST."’ 
Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertise 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


profit in Amateur The Girls or 
ting Bo yqbave great fun and e money fast at 
et., anu urers, 
SSCP Y's Meriden, Coun 


GANDs POINT HOTEL, Sands Point, L. 1. 
Situated 20 miles from New York, on L. I. Sound. 
For further particulars, address G. Dunspaugh, Pro'r. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“I'VE HAD A DEAL OF TROUBLE, BUT THIS REPAYS ME FOR IT!" 


REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


Decorated Dinner and Tea Sets, 


FANCY GOODS, &c. 


White China and all Goods Reduced in Price. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & 


Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


INCORPORATED 3d Mo., 23d, 1865. 
Strictly Mutual. Distinguished for Careful Selection of Risks, Prudent Investment of Funds, Great 


Economy, and Liberality to its Policy-Holders. 


a SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


AGENTS WANTED. £3 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 

Furniture in Eastiake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
miture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 


With new, improved and cheapened 
|. MAGIO LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Sunday-schools 
yy aod 


Lectare-rooms it stands 
UNRIVALLED. 
Brilliant and easy toshow 
Ctreulars of SPECIAL Offer free. 
Bciopticon Manual (5th Ed.) 60 


J, MARCY, 140 Chestoct Gtrect, Philadelphia, Ps. 


Complete and Unabridged. 


HAYDON’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical 
Painter, from his Autobiography and Jour- 
nals, Edited and Compiled by ‘Tom ‘Taytor, | 
of the Inner Temple. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 00. 


A work of uncommon interest, describing the artist- 
ic career, the personal experience, and the perpetual 
struggles and difficulties of the celebrated English 
painter, drawn chiefly from his own autobiographical 
narrative. It contains anecdotes of celebrated men, 
and many valuable criticisms upon art. Haydon was 
in relations with the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, and other British states- 
men, of whom he gives a variety of interesting remi- 
niscences. His anecdotes of Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, Shelly, Sir Walter Scott, as well as of sevéral 
painters, are attractive features of the book. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Harrer & Broturrs will send the above work 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


McAllister’s Patent Artopticon. 


Most powerful Magic Lantern made. 

\ Brilliant Oil Lamp; for Sunday-Schools, 

i Lectures, &c. Stereopticons and Slides at 
reduced prices. Very business, 

Catalogues sent on application. 

TER, 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. Y. MoALLIS- 


DECK 


BROTHERS’ R 
Grand, Upright, ant Square Pianos, 


33 UNION 
WHO BUY DECKER BROTHERS’ PIANOS. 
In te | aboutin mee | one finds the Decker Bro.s’ 
instrument in the parlors of our older wealthy families, 
whose home circles are 80 many permanent centres of 
refined taste—people who travel comfortably to Eu- 
rope, who import only genuine works of art, who 
resent the highest intellect and social culture of which 
we can boast.—Boston Saturday Evening Ga 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


IBLE CROQUET, 


WITH PATENT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS. 
No injury to Balls and Mallets. Send 
stamp for descriptive price list. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N.Y. 


Cape May Point, N. J. 
All the comforts of the oldest resorts at the sea- 
side; three first-class Hotels. Cottages and Lots for 


sale. A. WHILLDID Pres., 
20 South Front St., Phil: delphia. 


is GUARANTEED to be the 
best article known for 


; hou 
TON, & CO 


No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 
One y of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishera. 
Hauren’s Magazine, Hanren’s W and 
Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00% 
Postage free. 
An Extra Copy of cither the Macazinn, WReK1y, oF 


Bazan will be anpplied gratis for every Club of 


Sunsonmnens at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra com: ae 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Suab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that t 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number 
the current Volume, back Numbers will be se 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexiy and Bazar commenc¢ 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commen 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

ror Apvertietne 1x Hanren's awD 
Harrer’s Bazar. 

Ha 's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THE LAST ORACLE. 


(a.p. 361.) 
Br ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Years have risen and fallen in darkness or in twi- 
light, 
Ages waxed and waned that knew not thee nor 
thine, 
While the world sought light by night and sought 
not thy light, 
Since the sad last pilgrim left thy dark mid shrine, 
Dark the shrine and dumb the fount of song thence 
welling, 
Save for words more sad than tears of blood, that 
said: 
Tell the king, on earth haa fallen the glorious dwelling, 
And the water-springs that spake are quenched and 
dead, 
Not a cell ia left the God, no roof, no cover ; 
In his hand the prophet laurel flowers no more, 
And the great king’s high sad heart, thy true last 
lover, 
Felt thine answer pierce and cleave it to the core, 
And he bowed down his hopeless head 
In the drift of the wild world’s tide, 
And dying, Thou hast conquered, he said, 
Galilean ; he said it, and died. 
And the world that was thine and was ours, 
When the Graces took hands with the Hours 
Grew cold as a winter wave 
In the wind from a wide-monthed grave, 
As a guif wide open to swallow 
The light that the world held dear. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Age on age thy mouth was mute, thy face was 
hidden, » 
And the lips and eyes that loved thee blind and 
dumb; 
Song forsook their tongues that held thy name 
forbidden, 
Light their eyes that saw the strange God's king- 
dom come. 
Fire for light and hell for heaven and psalms for 
preans, 
Filled the clearest eyes and lips most sweet of song, 
When for chant of Greeks the wail of Galileans 
Made the whole world moan with bymunus of wrath 
and wrong. 
Yea, not yet we see thee, father, as they saw thee, 
They that worshiped when the world was theirs 
and thine— 
They whose words had power by thine own power 
to draw thee 
Down from heaven til] earth seemed more than 
heaven divine. 
For the shades are about us that hover 
When darkness is half withdrawn, 
And the skirts of the dead night cover 
The face of the live new dawn. 
For the past is not utterly past, 
Though the word on its lips be the last, 
And the time be gone by with its creed 
When men were as beasts that biced, 
As sheep or as swine that wallow, 
In the shambles of faith and of fear. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Yet it may be, Jord and father, could we know it, 
We that love thee, for our darkness shal! have light 
More than ever prophet hailed of old or poet 
Standing crowned and robed and sovereign in thy 
sight. 
To the likeness of one God their dreams enthralled 


thee, 
Who wast greater than all Gods that waned and 


grew ; 

Son of God the shining son of Time they called thee, 
Who wast older, O our father, than they knew. 
For no thought of man made Gods to love or honor 

Ere the song within the silent soul began, 
Nor might earth in dream or deed take heaven upon 


her 
Till the word was clothed with speech by lips of 
man. 
And the word and the life wast thou, 
The spirit of man and the breath ; 
And before thee the Gods that bow 
Take life at thine hands and death. 
For these are as ghosts that wane, 
That are gone in an age or twain; 
Harsh, merciful, passionate, pure, 
They perish, but thou shalt endure; 
Be their life as the swan’s or the swallow, 
They pase as the flight of a year. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Thou the word, the light, the life, the breath, the 
glory, 
Strong to help and heal, to lighten and to slay, 
Thine is all the song of man, the world’s whole story; 
Not of morning and of evening is thy day. 
Old and younger Gods are buried or begotten 
From uprising to down-setting of thy sun, 
Risen from eastward, fallen to westward and for- 
gotten, 
And their springs are many, but their end is one. 
Divers births of godheads find one death appointed, 
As the soul whence each was born makes room for 
each ; 
God by God goes out, discrowned and disanointed, 
But the soul stands fast that gave them shape and 
speech. 
Is the sun yet cast ont of heaven? 
Is the song yet cast out of man? 
Life that had song for its leaven 
To quicken the blood that ran 
Throngh the veins of the songless years 
More bitter and cold than tears, 
Heaven that had thee for its one 
Light, life, word, witness, O sun, 
Are they soundless and sightless and hollow, 
Without eye, without speech, without ear? 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Time arose and smote thee silent at his warning, 
Change and darkness fell on meen that fell from 
thee ; 
Dark thou satest, veiled with light, behind the morn- 
ing, 
Till the son] of man shonld lift up eyes and see, 
Till the blind mute soul get speech again and eye- 
sight, 
Man may worship not the light of life within; 
In his sight the stars whose fires grow dark in thy 
sight 
Shine as sunbeams on the night of death and sin. 


Time again is risen with mightier word of warning, 
Change hath blown again a blast of louder breath; 
Clothed with clouds and stars and dreams that melt 
in morning, 
Lo, the Gods that ruled by grace of sin and death! 
They are conquered, they break, they are stricken, 
Whose might made the whole world pale; 
They are dust that shal) rise not or quicken 
Though the world for their death’s sake wail. 
> Asa hound on a wild beast’s trace, 
; So time has their godhead in chase; 
As wolves when the hunt makes head, 
They are scattered, they fly, they are fled; 
They are fled beyond hail, beyond hollo, 
And the cry of the chase, and the cheer. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Day by day thy shadow shines in heaven beholden, 
Even the sun, the shining shadow of thy face: 
King, the ways of heaven before thy feet grow golden; 
God, the soul of earth is kindled with thy grace. 
In thy lips the speech of man whence Gods were 

fashioned, 
In thy soul the thought that makes them and un- 
makes ; 
By thy light and heat incarnate and impassioned, 
Soul to soul of man gives light for light and takes, 
As they knew thy name of old time could we know it, 
Healer called of sickness, slayer invoked of wrong, 
Light of eyes that saw thy light, God, king, priest, 


poet, 
Song should bring thee back to heal us with thy 
song. 
For thy kingdom is past not away, 
Nor thy power from the place thereof hurled; 
Out of heaven they shall cast not the day, 
They shall cast not out song from the world. 
By the song and the light they give, 
We know thy works that they live; 
With the gift thou hast given us of speech 
We praise, we adore, we beseech, 
We arise at thy bidding and follow, 
We cry to thee, answer, appear, 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue eyes of all the world are at present directed 
toward Philadelphia ; and for the benefit of per- 
sons who contemplate visiting the City of Brother- 
ly Love during the continuance of the great Ex- 
hibition, as well as of those who do not, we lay 
before our readers a large bird’s-eye view of the 
city and its surroundings, including the Exhibi- 
tion grounds. In examining this map-picture the 
spectator is supposed to occupy an elevated posi- 
tion above and a little to the eastward of Smith’s 
and Windmill islands, in the Delaware River. 
These islands, popularly known as the “ news- 
boys’ Cape May,” are a favorite picnic resort of 
the working-people of Philadelphia. The channel 
between them, originally a shallow depression, has 
been dredged out and walled, to afford a passage 
for ferry-boats and other craft. The buildings 
of the Navy-yard are shown on the extreme left. 
The view embraces a water-line on the Delaware 
of about three miles. Beyond the Schuylkill Riv- 
er the eye rests on the grounds and buildings of 
the Centennial Exhibition. This bird’s-eye view 
has been so carefully drawn, lettered, and en- 
graved that a stranger, with its assistance, could 
find his way about the city with the greatest ease. 
The names of the parks, streets, and most-prom- 
inent buildings are clearly engraved, as well as 
those of places of interest in the suburbs. Taken 
in connection with the clear and elaborate map of 
the Centennial grounds printed in the body of the 
paper, the visitor to the Exhibition will find this 
map-picture of great service in finding his way to 
the principal objects of interest in and about the 
city. 

Philadelphia charms all visitors by the general 
cleanliness of its thoroughfares, the air of substan- 
tial comfort every where observable, the splendor 
of its public edifices, the beauty of its suburbs, and! 
its interesting colonial and Revolutionary memo- 
rials, Few cities in the world are more delight- 
fully situated ; in front, a broad, deep, and beau- 
tiful river, from which it extends back to the 
Schuylkill, and beyond it into rural districts of 
the most lovely and picturesque character. No 
wonder its illustrious founder wrote of it, in 1683, 
in terms of enthusiasm which even Quaker sobri- 
ety did not cool. “Of all places in the world,” 
he says, “I remember not one better seated.” 
And again he describes the site as a spot “ that 
seems to have been appcinted for a town, wheth- 
er we regard the rivers, or the conveniency of the 
coves, docks, springs, the loftiness and soundness 
of the land and the air.” 

The place where Penn first set foot on the site 
of the future city was at the “ Blue Anchor Land- 
ing,” where, at the mouth of Dock Creek, stood 
the “ Blue Anchor Tavern,” the first house built 
within the limits of Philadelphia. This was in 
the vicinity of what is now the corner of Dock 
and Front streets. At that time Dock Creek 
was a considerable stream; vessels discharged 
their cargoes on its shores, and for a long time 
after the settlement of the town it was used for 
this purpose. Owing to its sluggish current, it 
became filthy and offensive, and the city authori- 
ties at length were obliged to arch it over. Dock 
Street was built over it, and followed its wind- 
ings, in curious contrast with the straight lines 
of the other streets. 

In founding the colony of Pennsylvania the 
project of a great city, which in time might rival 
the capitals of the Old World in magnificence, 
greatness, and opulence, was always uppefmost 
in Penn’s mind. The earliest surveys were made 
in 1682, when great numbers of colonists, most 
of whom were Friends, and nearly all persons of 
character and property, made their home there. 
In that year twenty-three ships arrived from the 
Old World with emigrants, and within three years 
six hundred houses were erected. From the 
very first it prospered. Owing to the just and 
peaceful policy pursued toward the aboriginal 
possessors of the soil, the inhabitants were spared 
those devastating and cruel wars from which oth- 


er colonists suffered ; nor were they subjected to 
distresses from severity of climate, want of food, 
or other evils which hindered the prosperity of 
sO many settlements in the New World. 

Many interesting relics and memorials of colo- 
nial and Revolutionary times have been gathered 
together at Philadelphia. One of the most inter- 
esting is the famous “ Liberty Bell,” which bears 
the motto, from Leviticus; xxv. 10, “ Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabit- 
ants thereof.” Beneath this bell the representa- 
tives of the old thirteen colonies “ proclaimed 
liberty,” and when the long debate was ended, 
and the glorious result announced on the 4th of 
July, 1776, its iron tongue sounded forth the 
glad tidings to the expectant multitudes. Its 
tone has been destroyed by a crack which ex- 
tends from the lip to the crown, passing directly 
through the names of the persons who cast it. 
An attempt was made to restore the tone by saw- 
ing the crack wider, but without success. This 
interesting relic now rests in state in Independ- 
ence Hall, as the old State-house has been called 
sinee the great event which we celebrate every 
Fourth of July. 

FRANKLIN'S grave, which every visitor will wish 
to view, is in the grave-yard of Christ Church, on 
the corner of Fifth and Arch streets. <A plain 
slab marks the last resting-place of the great pa- 
triot, statesman, and philosopher. 

Carpenters’ Hall, reached by a passageway on 
the south side of Chestnut Street, between Third 
and Fourth streets, should be visited as the place 
where the first Continental Congress met, and 
where Parson Dccné made the first prayer in 
Congress, on the morning after the news of the 
bombardment of Boston had been received. This 
hall was built in 1770, for the use of the Society 
of Carpenters. When no longer required for 
public purposes, it passed from oné tenant to an- 
other, and finally became an auction-room. The 
‘Society of Carpenters” at length resumed ¢con- 
trol of it, and restored it to its old appearance as 
far as was possible. The walls are hung with 
interesting Revolutionary mementos. 

The building is still standing in Arch Street, 
between Second and Third, where the first na- 
tional standard of the United States was made, 
from a design furnished under the personal di- 
rection of Gzorce WasutneTon, aided by a com- 
mittee of Congress. This was in June, 1777. 
The house was then occupied by a Mrs. Ross, 
afterward Mrs. CLaypoLe, who was there carrying 
on the upholstery trade. The design was the 
one subsequently adopted by Congress, the. old 
thirteen stars and stripes. Mrs. Ross was given 
the position of manufacturer of flags for the gov- 
ernment, and for some years she was engaged in 
that occupation. The business descended to her 
children, and was carried on by her daughter, 
CLarissa CLAYPOLE, who voluntarily relinquished 
it on becoming a member of the Society of Friends, 
lest her handiwork should be used in time of war. 

The public buildings of Philadelphia are nu- 
merous and conspicuous for architectural merit. 
Among them may be mentioned the Girard Bank, 
the Custom-house, the United States Mint, Girard 
College, the Academy of Music, the Union League 
House, Horticultural Hall, the Masonic Temple, 
the new Academy of Fine Arts, and the old Penn- 
sylvania Bank. The principal material used in 
the public buildings is marble, which gives them 
a substantial and enduring appearance. Among 
the ecclesiastical structures there is Christ Church, 
celebrated in early colonial times; St. Peter's, 
also of historical interest; the West Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church ; and the Catholic Cathedral. 
The city boasts of several very fine libraries. 
The Philadelphia Library, founded by Frank.iv, 
which is open daily from sunrise to sunset, and 
which is free to strangers; the Mercantile and 
Atheneum libraries are large and well selected ; 
and the University of Pennsylvania, the Pennsy)l- 
vania Hospital, and other institutions possess 
large and excellent libraries. Its medical col- 
leges are justly celebrated. The most interest- 
ing educational institution in the city is Girard 
College, a free school for orphans, founded by the 
munificence of SrepHeN Grrarp, and placed under 
the guardianship of the city. On leaving, every 
pupil must be apprenticed to a trade or profes- 
sion. The revenue of the college is derived from 
an estate called the Girard Trust, and the sur- 
plus goes to the improvement of the city and to 
some charities of minor importance. 

By the aid of our map-picture the stranger in 
Philadelphia will readily find his way to all the 
points of interest. Its streets are threaded by 
lines of horse-railways, which give easy access to 
every portion of the city. This is a point of great 
importance to those who take lodgings in the city 
during this summer. Five different horse -rail- 
ways lead to the Exhibition grounds; so that, al- 
though portions of Philadelphia are seven or 
eight miles away from the buildings, yet there is 
a horse-car within @ stone’s-throw of almost every 
dwelling by which the grounds can be reached. 
Four steam railways running through the city in- 
crease the facilities for getting to the Exhibition. 
No previous“ World’s Fair” has had such exten- 
sive and easy means of access. 


THE WATER-NIXIE. 

Wuew Polly Aldervine was quite a little girl, 
her father betrothed her to Philip Maylie, who 
was only four years older than herself, and the 
son of his dearest friend, Such betrothals are oft- 
en—indeed, nearly always—great blunders; and 
as Mr. Aldervine and Mr. Maylie both realized 
this, in betrothing their children they put in the 
saving clause that only in case of a mutual at- 
tachment should the young couple be expected to 
marry. If they had followed up this wise pre- 
caution by keeping the whole matter to them- 
selves, there might have been a very fair chance 
of the children taking a fancy to each other; but 
Polly and Philip were made aware of the be- 
trothal, and desired to try very hard to like each 


other. This, of course, produced the natural 
consequences. If you wanted to know just what 
a little spitfire Polly was, you had only to mention 
Philip Maylie; and if you wanted to see just how 
ugly Philip could be, notwithstanding his natural 
good looks, it was only necessary to inquire after 
the health of his little wife. Fortunately the 
Atlantic Ocean soon separated them, for Philip 
lived in the lovely county of Kent, in England, 
while Polly’s home was on her father’s farm in 
New Jersey, United States of America. In this 
way 4 great deal of bickering was prevented; 
and as the girl and boy grew up they strove as 
much as possible to forget each other’s exist- 
ence, and succeeded tolerably well. But the day 
of awakening came, and when Polly returned from 
boarding - school, a blushing, lovely girl of eight- 
een, quite accomplished and charming, but more 
of a child than when she went away, her father 
declared, that judicious man sought to bestow on 
her the dignity befitting her years by-reminding 
her of her engagement, and further informing her 
that, from letters lately received from England, 
he was told to expect Philip any day, for the ves- 
sel in which he had sailed was already due in 
New York. 

Polly had often before felt rebellious,-but now 
she concluded the time had come to speak, and 
she expressed her mind freely. She had never 
approved of this match, she told her father; it 
was not her idea of marrying atall, and she didn’t 
want to marry, any way; and even if she ever 
did, which was doubtful, she wished to be permit- 
ted to choose for herself. Much more to the 
same effect, at the end of which tirade she caught 
up her sun-hat and the book she had been readd- 
ing, and ran down to the meadow, leaving Mr. Al- 
dervine in that state of mind which is best ex- 
pressed by a very prolonged “ Whew !” 

Polly stopped when she came tora rippling 
stream that flowed through the meadow: and 
flinging herself down under the shade of a fine 
old tree, felt herself to be an extremely ill-treated 
young lady. She felt ashamed, too, when she re- 
membered the look of concern and amazement 
with which her father received her late outburst. 

Then Polly sought consolation in her boek. 
It was a charming volume of fairy tales from the 
German—so you see Mr. Aldervine was justified 
in considering her very childish—and the par- 
ticular story which then engaged her attention 
was all about water-sprites. 

“ How nice!” murmured Polly, as she finished 
it. “I just wish I was a water-nixie myself—they 
don’t have to marry nasty men that come from 
Europe. If any one tries to compel them, why, 
they just melt away into a shower of water. I’ve 
a mind to try that way too: suppose I were to 
dissolve into tears every time papa speaks of it ? 
I'm sure he couldn’t stand having that kind of 
water-nixie for a daughter. Here goes, then; but 
I'll try the pleasant part first.” 

Close by the margin of the stream a plentiful 
aupply of lilies and blue flags were growing, and 
Polly soon gathered her apron full, and having re- 
moved her hat, decked herself as a water-sprite, 
with lilies wreathing her hair, drooping around 
her neck and shoulders, clustering in knots on 
the bosom of her dress, and great bunches loop- 
ing up her long skirt. There was a great abund- 
ance of flowers, and Polly didn’t stint herself in 
the use of them. She was a picture for any art- 
ist eye when she finished adorning herself; and 
having a fair appreciation of the fact, she leaned 
over the stream, and, like Narcissus, was just on 
the point of falling a yictim to her own charms, 
when a friendly hand prevented her from tum- 
bling into the stream. 

“Thank you,” said Polly, laughing and blush- 
ing. “In another moment I would have been a 
watery maiden indeed, while I was only playing 
at being a water-nixie.” 

“You play the part very well,” said the gallant 
stranger. 

“Yes, I suppose so. If I were only a young 
lady, you would not take the liberty of paying 
me a compliment on such short acquaintance.” 

“ Don’t be angry—” 

“Tm not. You see, we fairy people are not 
obliged to stand on ceremony like you poor hum- 
drum creatures of the every-day world. Till I 
throw off my character of water-nixie you are not 
obliged to return to the formalities of society,” 

“This is a charming little creature,” thought 
the stranger. “Ah, if I were only expected to 
fall in love with her instead of—"” 

“What a handsome fellow!” thought Polly. 
Then she said, aloud, “ P’ve told you who I am— 
now you must be equally frank, and fayor me with 
a short but comprehensive history of yourself. 
Where do you come from ¥” 

“From beyond the sea, but lately arrived, and 
in search of such fortune as the gods may provide 
me.” 

“Under those circumstances you are bound to 
accept it, whatever it may be.” 

“Oh yes, I suppose so. But my mind is made 
up to that, so long as: my father is pleased.” 

Polly had an inspiration; it was very sudden 
and confusing. Probably that was wiiy she tore 
the water flowers so wildly from her, q ad discard- 
ed her character of water-nixie. “Go sdness gra- 
cious !” she exclaimed. “ You are Phifp Maylie.” 

“And you are Polly Aldervine,” said Philip, 
delighted. 

“* How one can be mistaken ”’ said Polly, look- 
ing mischievous. “I ran away from home to es- 
cape you, because I thought you must be horrid. 
And you’re not so bad at all—really, I think you 
quite nice.” 

“And I have seen many less charming creat- 
ures than you, but never one more so.” 

“Oh, take care! Iam no longer a water-nixie. 


You mustn’t pay compliments.” | 
“ But this can scarcely be called a first acquaint- 
ance, Polly dear.” 
“Let us go home, Philip. Come. I long to 
ask papa to forgive me for being so naughty this 
morning. I shall promise never to tallt so agaiz 
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THE WILD FLOWERS. 


Tre wild flowers! the wild flowers! 
They've come again to earth, 
The very same that long ago 
I hailed with childish mirth ; 
The very same thdt used to grow 
Beside the pebbly brook— 
They’ve come again, the very same, 
And with the self-same look! 


The wild flowers! the wild flowers! 
They're scattered far and wide, 

O’er hill and glade, in light and shade, 
And by the worn way-side; 

In crannies, where they always came, 
On rock, in hidden nook— 

They’re here again, the very same, 
And with the self-same look! 


Ye fragile, almost phantom, flowers, 
Ye gems of wood and wild, 

How. ye recall the long-past hours 
When I was but a child! 

How vividly your vision brings, 
And in what varied ways, 

The.nemories of long-lost things, 
The forms of other days! 


© Time! who mark’st thy furrows fast 
Upon these forms of ours, 
I thank thee that in other ways 
Thou dealest with the flowers ; 
I thank thee that thou wakest them 
From out their slumbers deep 
Unfailingly, and just the same 
As when they went to sleep. 


I thank thee thou hast sent again, 
E’en through my gathering tears, 
These blooms the same, the very same, 
As in the by-gone years; 
That thou hast marred them by no change, 
But left them just as fair 
As when, on that far sunny day, 
He bound them in my hair. 


O fairy offspring of the earth! 
0 forms of varied hue! 

O tiny faces sweet upturned 
And bright with morning dew! 

O starry shapes of matchless grace! 
Ye’ve had the power to draw 

One hour from out unmeasured space, 
And give it me once more. 


I thank you, O ye radiant ones— 
I thank you for the art 

By which your fair familiar forms 
Have gladdened all my heart! 

And in a song I'll sing your praise, 
Pictures from Nature’s book, 

The same as in my childish days, 
And with the self-same look. 


THE MOON-FLOWER. 


By tue Avruor or “ Tur Catprerwoop Sgoret,” ero. 


I.—MISS SMITH MAKES AN UNEXPECTED 
DEBUT. 


Tz Major’s dog-cart came over the bend of the 
hill, and its occupant reined up in the shadow of 
a wall of rock all tufted with delicate ferns that 
quivered in the morning breeze. It suited the 
Major thus to become an observer of the scene 
below at a coolly critical distance, yet even his 
languid pulse stirred to a quicker throb as the 
mail-packet entered the harbor, watched by so 
many eager eyes. 

Only the colonial dependents of the great world 
—the arteries still fed by the central home heart 
—know what it is to have the mail-packet arrive. 
There is the distant signal, the thread of smoke 
on the horizon, the growing hope taking shape 
of spar and hull, and then the bustle of disem- 
barkation, the throng on the quay waiting for ti- 
dings, and the longing, not unmingled with dread, 
to learn what has transpired on’the earth’s surface 
while an enchanted sleep has brooded over this 
tropical realm. 

Far as.eye could reach a dome of purest ether 
melted to the horizon line of blue sea, that flashed 
and dazzled in the unrest of perpetual motion be- 
neath the refulgent sunshine, while below, the 
town extended along the bay in a detached fash- 
ion, houses peeping out of embowering gardens, 
and palms fringing the shore. 

The Major pulled his cap farther over his eyes, 
in which were reflected only uneonquerable weari- 
ness of the charming scene, and watched the 
steam-ship touch the wharf. He was not a hand- 
some man, this Major of ours, being rather stout 
for his medium stature, and apt to flush an un- 
comfortable red beneath a swarthy skin if an- 
noyed, although the thin lips and small eyes 
Seated there in the dog- 
cart, mufti made him resemble a plain commer- 
cial traveler. 

“Here ‘they are,” he soliloquized, aroused to 
full attention. “I wonder what the new girl is 
like?” 

The steamer had emitted a shrill whistle, start- 
ling all the slumbering echoes, and the usual still- 
ness of the hour had succeeded, broken only by 
negro laughter floating up from the shore, and 
the occasional chirp of insects lapsing drowsily 
into the noonday siesta in sheltered forest cov- 
erts. Nature, prodigal in a redundant vitality of 
life, allowed man to dwell on the border of her 
garment, as it were, showering her treasures on 
him, yet checking his advance by the very luxuri- 
ance of her strength in rock and impenetrable 
thicket, which swept away inland an emerald wave 
of verdure. She seemed to say, “Scoop a rest- 
ing-place if you will, little creature; but do not 
imagine that I respect your possessions, for the 
advance-guard of my army of desolation may 
storm and overpower you, in clinging vine, in 
bloom of orchids, in stealthy mining roots that 
will rob the ground from beneath your fect.” 


A carriage drove slowly up the hill. The Major 
drew himself erect. With portly coachman gaz- 
ing at vacancy and discreet footman similarly em- 
ployed, with fat horses that wheezed and heavy 
wheels that. creaked, Sir Andrew Brougham’s 
family coach passed. The Major raised his cap, 
a pair of violet eyes flashed upon him one in- 
stant, sending the blood tingling through his mid- 
dle-aged veins, and then he was left to gaze after 
the lumbering vehicle as it disappeared. 

The Colonel followed, well mounted, handsome, 
dignified ; threads of gray in the silky masses of 
beard cleft by a delicately rounded chin. He 
carried letters in his hand. 

“ Has the new governess arrived, Colonel ?” in- 
quired the spectator in the dog-cart, involuntarily. 

“ Yes,” replied the other, with a slight smile. 
“ Will the mess celebrate such an extraordinary. 
event ?” 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. 

“We are not likely to be hard hit out here, 
you know, away from home, and that. Any 
thing serves pour passer le temps in this monoto- 
nous hole.” 

“Even a new governess,” added the Colonel, 
and rode on. 

Left alone, the Major lighted a cheroot and 
still waited, for the Captain was climbing the 
path with long, elastic strides, and with the Cap- 
tain would inevitably come news. The young 
man who thus advanced, audacious, reckless, and 
gallant, wore his laurels easily as lady’s favorite 
with the garrison, by virtue of those accomplish- 
ments essential to the drawing-room—a smooth 
tenor voice, a gift of mimicry, and indefatigable 
zest in dancing. 

“Pretty? Well, I can scarcely judge yet; 
dressed as plainly as your maiden aunt. By 
Jove! a neat little foot, though, well shod. You 
should have seen the old muff greet her: enough 
to freeze the marrow in the poor girl’s bones. 
Going to afternoon tea at the General’s? Awful 


} bore, only one must do something to kill time. 


Eh bien! Iwill tell you more about the new ar- 
rival soon.” He spoke with easy rapidity. 

“Thanks. You seem to know little enough at 
present,” said the Major, in his most grating 
voice, which acted like a cold dry wind on the 
nerves. 

The Captain’s brilliant eyes changed hue to a 
greenish-black as he retorted, with proper spirit, 

“Bet you ten to one that I know who Miss 
Smith’s grandmother was in four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

“Miss Smith!” repeated the Major, in real or 
assumed dismay. 

“Miss E. Smith. There is a blow to romance 
for you! I must be off to the rehearsal. Horrid 
bore to have to drill the men in every sentence 
of a play. The letter H runs riot, of course. 
Fancy Sapper Mody struggling with the word 
‘piquant!’ Addio.” 

The Captain strode on in the direction of the 
garrison theatre, and the Major drove down to 
the post-office beneath the blistering sun. 

As for the Colonel, he had turned into a shady 
avenue leading to a cottage with low sloping roof 
and latticed verandas, Distance mellowed the 
edifice to marble, although it owed the dazzling 
whiteness of its walls to whitewash alone; and 
in contrast with this purity glowed scarlet clus- 
ters of the Easter star, roses such as bloom only 
in damp, warm latitudes, crimson and creamy 
yellow, yielding a wealth of grateful fragrance to 
the day’s golden kisses, and masses of dark foli- 
age. A young girl was swinging in a hammock, 


with a consequential poodle beside her; a grave 


old woman was seated under the palmetto-tree, 
sewing. At the sound of horse hoofs the girl 


sprang up. 


“Papa, has the new governess arrived ?” she 
cried, with childish eagerness, loosened hair and 


. muslin robe flying behind her as she ran toward 


him. 

The Colonel answered her question with an- 
other which had been forming in his own mind 
during the ride: “ Do you wish she was coming 
to you instead of to Miss Kate, Evelyn ?” 

The daughter paused to reflect, her glance 
straying beyond the wide-spreading India-rubber- 
tree toward a glimpse of water, where a boat 
passed just then. “I scarcely know,” she mur- 
mured, vaguely. “I am not afraid of you, papa, 
or poor old Jane, and Pompey might be cross.” 

Jane, gray, time-worn, and taciturn, threaded 
her needle; Pompey, the poodle, repudiated the 
charge of possible ill nature by cocking his ear 
and blinking at the young mistress. Then the 
Colonel went to his studies, which yielded him an 
indefinite sort of reputation as a learned man: 


the colonists said that he was a botanist, or some- 


thing of the kind. 

In the mean while the object of universal in- 
terest was seated on the floor of the chamber as- 
signed her, beside an open box, and holding ber 
head between her hands. The room was bare 
and cheerless, after the manner of tropical rooms, 
with a sea of polished floor, only broken by one 
island of carpet in the centre, and dark corners, 
shadow-haunted, where the wainscot met the fleor. 
British supremacy, independent of circumstance, 
was asserted in the high four-post bed, with som- 
bre moreen hangings. “Like a catafalque in 
this place,” said the stranger, glancing over her 
shoulder with a shudder. 

The green lattice of the windows imparted a 
cool atmosphere, as if the stone walls exhaled a 
chill, but the twilight was barred with gold here 
and there, where the sunshine struggled through 
spaces, tingeing the gloomy bed, the white ceiling, 
and the fair head bent over the box of treasures 
brought from home. Tears had been shed in the 
collapse of utter wretchedness and loneliness. 
There was moisture still on the long lashes, al- 
though the face had cleared of its first grief. 

“Dear old father!” she exclaimed, addressing 
the photograph of an elderly gentleman. “ Here 
I am at last, fairly launched on the road to for- 
tine, or the reverse. The whole regiment will 


fall in love with me, as you suggested, perhaps ; 
yet they will scarcely marry a governess, carrying 
their devotion to such an extent. We know pride 
of class by this time, to our cost.” Holding the 
photograph at arms-length, she shook her head, 
and added, “Colonel Herbert Murray is stationed 
here; what do you think of that, darling ?” 

At this moment Miss Smith received her first 
call; and so unwelcome was the visitor that she 
sprang on a chair, cowering with alarm, and fol- 
lowed the movements of the enemy with dilating 
eyes. She had felt a downy touch on her neck, 
and dislodged, in an agony of alarm, a monster, 
in size, like the nightmare of dreams—a spider, 
cousin-german, at least, to the great tarantula. 

Miss Smith’s second visitor found her still 
perched on the chair, adjusting a gold chain about 
her throat, the pendant of which was concealed 
in her dress, and following the movements of the 
spider with a horrified fascination, as it spread 
each horny member on the wall—a silhouette— 
or ran noiselessly through the spaces of light and 
shade, the velvet pile of its back glistening in 
points of color. 

Lady Harriet Brougham raised her eyeglass in 
cold surprise. Miss Smith blushed, and descend- 
ed timorously from her perch. 

“A spider? You must accustom yourself to 
insects in warm countries. A harmless creature, 
I assure you.” _ 

In support of her assertion, Lady Harriet open- 
ed the lattice with her own hands, and the spider 
actually fled from her presence through the win- 
dow. While she was thus employed, the govern- 
ess stood helplessly observing her companion. 
She was a stout, middle-aged lady, with a florid 
complexion, tending to redness about the nose 
and forehead, and features which would have 
been prim in a thin woman, while they lacked ge- 
nial good nature in a plump person. The stamp 
of individuality in Lady Harriet was pride, not of 
an aggressive type, but as a reserve force impos- 
sible to cope with and conquer. The governess 
instinctively braced herself, and waited in silence, 
with a profound humility of aspect, real or as- 
sumed. 

“We have met with a little difficulty which I 
request you to adjust for us. Our soprano, the 
chaplain’s wife, has been taken ill, and can not 
sing at the entertainment to-night. You must fill 
her place by giving us some modern music.” 

“A concert to-night!’ repeated Miss Smith. 
“ Am I to sing in public ?” 

“Oh, your public will not be a critical one. 
We have a little entertainment at the garrison 
theatre to amuse the men, and afford us some 
diversion in rehearsal. Bring me your new songs 
to the drawing-room, and I will select one.” 

With that Lady Harriet swept away to read 
the Court Journal and Belgravia, flowers pressed 
and packed for those at the antipodes. She 
sighed more than once over the record of opera, 
balls, and races, until the ambition which had 
made it desirable, in her eyes, to reign over a 
small kingdom re-asserted full sway in patron- 
age of the evening’s amusement. 

Left alone, Miss Smith uttered a little hyster- 
ical laugh, as if failing to comprehend the situa- 
tion, glanced in a small mirror with a pink flush 
of excitement growing in her cheeks, and stole 
softly out of doors. 

The garrison theatre resembled a glow-worm 
set in the dusky foliage. The interior was brill- 
iant with color and life; even Lady Harriet, 
ushered in with the appropriate strains of “God 
save the Queen,” had the bland aspect of one 
prepared to be diverted and make the best of 
things. Sir Andrew winced at the blatant vol- 
ume of sound produced by the band, and was sup- 
posed to doze through the remainder of the even- 
ing. No pains had been spared in decoration. 
There were the walls of gayly tinted canvas ; the 
Chinese lanterns clustered beneath the roof, and 
only too apt to shed hot tears on evening toilets 
from weeping candles; the tiny stage, with cur- 
tains painted by the artist of the corps, which 
arouses pleasure in the amateur-loving heart, if 
only by its suggestiveness of mimic comedy; and 
the fringe of soldiery in the background, curbed 
alone by the august presence of Lady Harriet, in 
blue silk, and her fair sisterhood, from irrepress- 
ible enthusiasm. Behold! would not Sergeant 
Blimmer appear in all the majesty of Don Cesar 
de Bazan? and might not Sapper Trent be relied 
upon for making merry in the role of the Mum- 
my? Then the lady just out from home would 
sing. Yes, there she sat beneath the shadow of 
Lady Harriet’s ample draperies—a slender figure 
in white, with face turned obstinately toward the 
stage, and only a crown of golden hair visible. 

The Major could not obtain a glimpse of her 
profile, hence a stimulus to curiosity ; the Captain 
was piqued and dissatisfied; fair young Evelyn 
Murray leaned against her father’s scarlet sleeve, 
a lily blending with a cactus blossom, also watch- 
ing the stranger, while the Colonel listened with 
an amused smile to her chatter. 

“Oh, papa, she’s sure to be prettier than Kate, 
if she is an heiress. The back of her head is nice. 
Poor girls are the prettiest, don’t you think ?” 

There she sat, bitterness in her heart out- 
weighing all sense of triumph. She had been 
bidden to sing—a creature whose previous life had 
been as untrammeled as that of a wild animal; 
and therein lay the sting of command. She wait- 
ed while Don Cesar rolled forth grand utterances 
to a meek and cockney Maritana, painfully con- 
scious of a useless tambourine in her hand, and 
the Mummy diverted his audience by grimaces 
and antics. At length the curtain fell; there was 
a pause ; people consulted their programmes ; the 
white figure had disappeared only to re-appear be- 
fore the foot-lights as the curtain went up again, 
pale, quiet, resolute, bowing slightly in acknowl- 
edgment of the ripple of encouraging applause. 

What was she like? The gentlemen pronounced 
her handsome, the ladies, nice-looking, and scanned 
her costume in hopes of gleaning new fashions. 
The plain muslin dress revealed not. a shred of 


embroidery or lace any more than did the grace. 
ful shoulders and rounded arms a single orna- 
ment. Plain Miss Smith, making this unexpect- 
ed début, grasped her music nervously, and, with 
a perceptible quiver of the proud mouth, began 
to sing. Tremulous, sweet, and low, the pure 
voice wooed all listening ears, until, gathering 
strength from the owner’s steady purpose, it bore 
her along on the rush of melody to self-forgetful- 
ness. She saw Lady Harriet and her court circle 
through a veil of mist; she saw the soldiers, dis- 
tant yet distinct. Impulsive longing entered her 
heart to reach their nature as the notes fell in 
trilling cadence from her lips. Sudden awaken- 
ing came with hand-clapping. The eyelids droop- 
ed impassively, and Miss Smith again inclined her 
head coldly. 

Seldom did the garrison theatre witness such 
energetic appreciation. That wave of life in the 
background rose and stormed the heights of gen- 
tility in the orchestra stalls, vociferously demand- 
ing an encore. The pretty young lady in white 
must sing again. Lo! she appeared almost trans- 
formed by some new emotion; the pink flush 
stealing into her cheek, liquid, sparkling eyes 
turned to the soldiers with a certain wistfulness 
of appeal, as, with folded hands, she gave them 
“Annie Laurie.” Ah! bonnie Annie Laurie, 
thrummed and worn threadbare long ago, yet 
bringing back the scent of heather and the shores 
of home in a chord of simple melody. 

Introductions followed. Miss Kate, an insig- 
nificant young person, whispered behind her fan ; 
Lady Harriet nodded approval; the Major, out- 
flanking the Captain, studied the delicate features 
of the songstress, who said, with another glance 
at that margin of red uniform, “I am a soldier’s 
daughter.” 

“Indeed! Are you related to General Light- 
foot Smith, of the Bengal Fusileers ?” he inquired, 
with some eagerness. 

Miss Smith replied in the negative; nor did 
she add that her parent had vanished from the 
ranks long ago, and had since been dwelling at 
Calais. 

The young girl Evelyn again leaned against her 
father’s sleeve with a puzzled expression on her 
face. 

‘Papa, she looks like me. How very odd!” 

Later the Major played billiards with the Cap- 
tain, and sipped claret cup. 

“T can place her, I fancy,” he said. “She is 
the daughter of some bankrupt tradesman, edu- 
cated as a governess, and that sort of thing. She 
might make no end of money with such a voice, 
though.” 

“Many a diva has been a street singer,” re- 
plied the Captain, with a yawn. “She is more 
of the reduced gentlewoman type—the poor but 
honest business. No doubt she has come out 
here to bag the best game and get married. She 
has us at a fearful disadvantage, mind you.” 

“ You must not blame the poor girl for that.” 

The Major’s face assumed a complacent ex- 
pression, the Captain laughed softly as they sepa- 
rated. Outside in the darkness the Major paused 
before seeking his quarters. Perhaps the soft- 
ness and fragrance of the night reached him, 
through subtle influences of which he was igno- 
rant, in the musical plash of unseen waves laps- 
ing on the strand, in the crystal splendor of stars 
above, in the stealthy, mysterious movement of 
nocturnal life among the leaves. 

He was not a sentimental being; he had fought 
his own battle with the world, inspired by a dog- 
ged resolution not to be put down for somewhat 
obscure birth, and the tardy inheritance of wealth 
made him somewhat ostentatious. Possibly cir- 
cumstances had much to do with his present 
mood, the ennui of months of banishment to this 
paradise had rendered him susceptible to new'im- 
pressions; certainly he heard a woman’s voice 
singing on through the night long after his glance 
had ceased to seek the Government House. Had 
the Major’s nature been like the willow reversed 
in a vase of water, rootlets would not become 
leaves and leaves rootlets, in the wise law of 
ready adaptation, and he would have been rather 
proud than otherwise of such stubbornness. 

“Young and pretty, with a certain Je ne sais 
quoi of distinction about her, and sings like an 
angel. I hope I am not really smitten, for I 
should do better than to marry a gouvernante,” was 
his last wakeful reflection. 

On the ensuing morning the Colonel walked 
toward the shore, according to his custom. Ear- 
ly as was the hour, a rain of golden sunshine al- 
ready descended on the snowy roof of his cot- 
tage and the waving crests of the palm -trees, 
although a soft breeze caressed the flowers. The 
path led through a grove of cedar, aromatic 
scented, with gnarled and stunted trunks, then 
wound into a banana plantation, the stalks rising 
like ivory columns veined with carmine from the 
fringe of husk. On the right were limes, the 
calabash, and gray olive-trees, while to the left 
the way dipped to the sea through a natural 
portal of rock. The wide expanse of blue water 
swept toward the shore, gaining dazzling hues of 
emerald green and pellucid white as it glided 
among the reefs. In the submarine depths 
spread the frost-work of coral forests and thick- 
ets of silky weed, where fish flashed along like 
broken rainbows, and the purple sea-fans undu- 
lated slowly in the tide. 

Here the Colonel sought his bath—a cave fash- 
ioned by nature for his use, where twilight robbed 
the sea of evanescent beauty, and murmurs reach- 
ed the ear which might be the voice of Ariel in 
dim recesses, or the laughter of tiny water peo- 
ple rising in silver bubbles from the shattered 
wave. 

At the mouth of the cave a glittering object 
lay on the sand. It was a slender gold chain 
with a miniature attached. As the Colonel turn- 
ed the pendant on his palm, bright eyes gazed 
back at him from the face of a beautiful woman, 
with an aureole of ‘golden hair encircling the 
proud head, and a collarette of jewels about the 
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throat. The letters E. M. were traced in small 
brilliants on the cover. 

Half an hour later the Colonel, visibly excited, 
placed this miniature in the hand of old Jane, 
faithful retainer of the house, who went away 
and returned with a pendant precisely similar. 

“It’s the face of the first Evelyn Murray, Sir; 
her that married the laird’s heir. How came it 
here ?” 

“T found it on the shore,” he said, thought- 
fully. 

IL—THE MOON-FLOWER BLOOMS. 

The wind moaned, and the trees bent before 
each fitful gust, shredded of leaves and blossoms; 
the sea grew pallid and gray beneath the lower- 
ing sky, where the clouds assumed fantastic 
shapes and swept Yapidly across the zenith. 
Here the rain came with all the capricious sud- 
denness of the Gulf Stream latitudes; vapors, pre- 
viously mere fleecy plumes of sunset, gathering 
to denser volume, surcharged with moisture, and 
then succeeding darkness and terrific storms. A 
slender female form struggled upward from the 
shore, driven before the blast like a straw, as if 
beaten inland by the spray of whitened surges. 
The rain, descending with such violence that it 
seemed a sheet veiling the land, stung and 
scourged the girl, who glanced about for a place 
of shelter, bewildered by the savage attack of the 
elements, A moment before, the sun was shin- 
ing, and she rambled along the brink of the 
sparkling waves. Now she was beyond the lim- 
its of ground where propriety demanded she 
should confine her solitary walk. 

The spot was lonely and wild; sand of a sil- 
xery whiteness encroached on grass and shrubs 
in softly rounded billows, and made rapid prog- 
ress impossible. At last she descried the roof of 
a stone hut, and ran toward it. The hut had 
been originally built against the side of the hill, 
and now the sand was creeping slowly and stead- 
ily above it, like a fate, threatening speedy dem- 
olition. 

Miss Smith had no time to discover the quaint 
or the picturesque in the crumbling walls and 
half-ruined stone steps leading to the door in the 
second story. The shutters were closed and the 
door fastened. The stranger crouched under a 
projecting corner of the roof, somewhat rueful- 
ly gazing at the tiny garden, which consisted of a 
yam patch, several disheveled banana plahts, and 
two papaw-trees holding aloft clusters of yellow 
fruit. 

The loneliness was oppressive, with only the 
voice of the wind heard wailing up from the 
shore. The girl found herself listening, half- 
fearfully, to the plash of the rain, wondering if 
uncanny shapes lurked in the deserted house. 

The sound of advancing steps made her heart 
beat with alarm. Over the slope of the hill 
came the Colonel, the storm playing pranks with 
his hair, while he endeavored to shield a book 
before him. Previous pallor was succeeded by a 
crimson flush on the face of Miss Smith. She 
bit her lip, and looked about in vain for a means 
of escape. If it had been any one else! The 
blood tingled to the tips of her fingers, and with 
no pleasurable emotion. Then the fact became 
apparent that the Colonel was more intent on 
the condition of his ferns than in discovering 
his fair neighbor. She stole a glance at him 
through her eyelashes. What an object she 
must be, her thin dress drenched and clinging, 
and a white shawl gathered over her head! 

He had hastily selected the other end of the 
building for a resting-place. If she remained 
perfectly silent, he might not perceive her prox- 
imity, and with this suggestion came also an odd 
sense of security in his presence there at all. 
Judge of her surprise when he said, still intent 
on his ferns, 

“T am sorry you should suffer from the ill hu- 
mor of our climate. The storm will soon be over.” 

“T have ventured imprudently far along the 
shore. Iwas fearing this might be the residence 
of a Caliban,” she returned, stiffly. 

A momentary pause, and then, “ Pardon me. 
Have you been in search of any lost trinket?” 

He was looking at her now calmly, a little cu- 
riously, thinking that she resembled a statue 
standing against the gray wall, toned by the gray 
atmosphere, with the white shawl forming the 
flowing outline of requisite drapery. She braced 
herself, with the same movement which had char- 
acterized her before in the first interview with 
Lady Harriet, and gazed steadily at the papaw- 
trees. 

Yes.” 

There was not a trace of youthful coquetry in 
her manner; the averted face was both willful 
and proud. The Colonel came out of his shelter- 
ed_ nook, crossed the rain-swept space, and placed 
the chain in her hand. Relief and joy at the res- 
toration melted the cold composure of her feat- 
ures, as pleasure had beamed from her eyes when 
she sang “ Annie Laurie” to the soldiers; the 
mouth and chin took softer curves ; a dimple lurk- 
ed in the fair cheek. 

“It is my talisman,” she said, simply, and clasp- 
ed the chain about her throat. “A spider was 
the cause of my losing it, I suspect.” 

“Then I am indebted to a spider. Evelyn 
Murray seems to possess a fascination for her de- 
scendants. She was clever, proud, and rather 
wayward, one must confess, yet her beauty atoned 
for all foibles.” 

“She was brave and true,” said the girl, in a 
low voice. 

“Ah, my daughter might have uttered those 


words,” returned the Colonel, again studying his 
companion. “If the fair Evelyn of old had vis- 


ited a remote station where some of her people 
lived, would she have suffered them to remain in 
ignorance of her identity, think you ?” 

“Tf she had belonged to the younger branch 
of a family impoverished, ruined, and forgotten, 
she would have been as a stranger while filling 
a humble position.” She spoke with suppressed 


passion and flashing eves. The Colonel remain- 


ed silent for a time; his book of ferns imbibed 
moisture on the stone where he had left it. 

“Cousin, will you come home with me?” ex- 
tending his hand. 

“Cousin three times removed, and now first 
seen, lam Miss Smith, governess,” she said, mock- 
ingly, and reluctantly yielded her hand. 

“Does Lady Harriet know—” 

“Lady Harriet knows that I am well educated 
in music and French, and came furnished with 
excellent credentials. I prefer that nothing more 
is known.” 

“Am I not to claim you as my kinswoman ?” 
he incredulously exclaimed. 

She raised her eyes to his face for the first 
time ; they were violet eyes, full, calm, serious, 
with too much keenness of speculation for her 
years. 

“You have never claimed that honor before, to 
my knowledge,” said this extraordinary young 
woman. 

“You must not be too hard on me,” said. the 
Colonel, flushing. “I have been absent on for- 
eign service many years, and your father abso- 
lutely buried himself on the Continent.” 

Mellow, careless laughter was heard; a woman 
and two children, residents of the hut, approach- 
ed, carrying bundles of sugar-cane. The rain had 
lessened to mist; the setting sun, dispersing the 
clouds, bathed the island in glittering radiance, 
and imparted to the mulatto woman a tawny 
splendor of bronze face, enormous ear-drops, and 
yellow turban. 

“She look like de moon-flower, Sir,” said the 
woman, gazing after vanishing Miss Smith. 

The comparison pleased the Colonel, who went 
his way repeating, musingly, “ Like the moon- 
flower.” 

Miss Smith became an apple of discord. Ofig- 
inally the fruit was not to blame, and the gov- 
erness, armed with discreet advice from her 
father, and keenly alive to possible humiliation 
through her own pride of race, was a passive in- 
strument destined to: interfere with other peo- 
ple’s lives. What the first Evelyn of the minia- 
ture would have done under the circumstances 
was a problem unsolved. Her descendant found 
the garment of servitude irksome. Her pupil 
was docile, Lady Harriet exacting but just, and 
her position an easy one. Nay, more, Lady Har- 
riet, having no son or near relative on the station 
for whose safety she need fear, began to enter- 
tain certain pleasurable match-making projects as 
regarded a pale curate and a bottle-nosed surgeon. 

Here the apple of discord thwarted schemes by 
accepting gratefully the Major’s attention on cro- 
quet lawn and cricket ground, in alarm at the 
preparation, and treating the Captain distantly, 
after he had caricatured the surgeon one even- 
ing, actuated by a malicious desire to “ chaff” 
her at the expense of a supposed suitor. Unused 
to feminine rebuff, the gallant warrior chafed 
with wounded vanity. The girl, exaggerating airy 
badinage, thought that he would not have pre- 
sumed thus to ridicule an equal. She avoided 
the Colonel and his daughter only a degree less 
than she avoided the old nurse, Jane. “ It is all 
very well to be born to the golden spoon,” was 
her heart-utterance in the inherited instinct of 
wrong done toa younger branch. She was bound 
in loyalty to dislike Evelyn, yet longed to em- 
brace her, envying the sheltered life in the white 
cottage with an indulgent father. “She is the 
cherished exotic, while I am the wild flower, and 
we both sprang from the same root,” she thought, 
with rebellious tears in the violet eyes. 

At the same moment Evelyn, equally interest- 
ed, was saying, “Papa, if I had Miss Smith’s 
voice, I would make myself the most famous 
woman in the world.” 

The Colonel, watching events as an amused 
spectator, would scarcely have been pleased with 
the form envy assumed in the governess’s mind. 
He was many years the junior of her father, and 
was gazed on from afar by colonial young ladies 
as a glorious possibility only too likely to prove 
unattainable to the most rash aspirations. 

Thus the actors on this tiny stage were, for the 
most part, disconcerted by the advent of the prima 
donna. The Major alone found events agreeable, 
for Lady Harriet was ruffled in her matronly sa- 
gacity, the surgeon was disconcerted, and the cu- 
rate withdrew in hopeless confusion. The Cap- 
tain laughed, flirted, and played croquet. 

Easter in the tropics, rich with the flowers of 
midsummer as compared with the delicate lilies 
of spring. Lady Harriet gave a ball. Sentinels 
paced the lawns; music floated from the veran- 
das; the Colonel danced the first quadrille with 
the hostess. 

Miss Smith, young and impressionable, could 
not resist the contagion of her pupil’s gayety, or 
remain indifferent to the bustle of preparation. 
Something of her own father’s tmsouciance pos- 
sessed her as she wove white blossoms through 
the meshes of golden hair and adjusted the mus- 
lin dress. 

“T am a bride or a ghost,” she said, smiling at 
herself in the mirror. “ One should look cool, if 
possible, when others are reddening with heat in 
purple and blue.” 

It is tiresome to be requested to attend a dow- 
ager to the tea-urn before one has fairly peeped 
at the ball, and then to discover the whole bright 
scene in motion without one. Such was Miss 
Smith’s portion. Her little feet tapped the floor 
in irresistible response to the music; she waited 
in her corner. What did it mean? Lady Har- 
riet claimed the Colonel to present to the Admi- 
ral’s wife. He smiled at the governess, thinking 
her, indeed, the moon-flower among so many pe- 
onies, and she perversely resented his compassion. 
The Captain seemed unaware of her existence, 
while toving with his partner’s fan. Most incom- 
prehensible of all, the Major was absorbed over 
Miss Kate’s card. . She had relied on his devo- 
tion. Had he not found occasion to breathe many 
tender words in her ear, and was the expression 
of. his small eyes to be mistaken? The triumph 


of this homage was not devoid of sweetness, be- 
cause it possessed the element of true apprecia- 
tions Perhaps she was growing humble, after a 
residence of six months beneath Lady Harriet’s 
roof. More than once the dimple had come, in 
moments of meditation, at the prospeet of the 
Major’s proposal. He was rich ; she would marry 
him, and astonish these good people. Why not? 
Beggars could not be choosers always. Then the 
white cottage would rise before her, and she felt 
an unaccountable degree of pride in the quiet 
good-breeding and refinement of her kinsman. 

Now the Major was keenly aware of the white 
form in the corner, fair and cool in crisp dra- 
peries, while he was nervous and ill at ease. The 
change of mood had occurred simply from his 
path being rendered too smooth, or rather from 
the fact being suggested by the Captain, who had 
always studied the character of his superior with 
the resentment of a man lacking similar advan- 
tages. The Captain must needs wed an heiress 
some time, and yet chose to take umbrage at pret- 
ty Miss Smith, who, in the scale of prosaic reason- 
ing, should be actuated by the same sagacity in 
selection as himself. 

“If aman happens to be rich, it is enough for 
the women,” he said, in his bitterest tones, and 
studied the more fortunate Major. On the day 
of the ball he grumbled, “ Every thing is so con- 
foundedly dull! You are in the seventh heaven, 
of course, as the favored man.” 

“Nonsense! There is no harm in a little flir- 
tation,” said the Major, languidly. 

“ Flirtation !” scoffed the Captain. “ Why, our 
diva has no eyes for any one else.” 

The Major flushed with pleasure, and grew cold 
with alarm as his suspicious nature awoke. He 
had self-esteem and was cynical, yet he would 
like to be valued for himself alone. Good heav- 
ens! had he lost his head ?—been too precipitate 
in so grave a matter as the choice of a wife? Did 
she betray sufficient emotion at his approach to 
make her a subject of comment? Was this maid- 
enly and delicate, if she did? On the other hand, 
the Captain had inferred at the outset that this 
girl came out here to marry. He was not likely to 
be influenced by the Captain, and yet—what did 
he actually know about her? Where had she 
lived, and who composed her family? He must 
be more prudent in public: hence his caution 
about approaching her first at the ball. The Turk- 
ish proverb warns, “Do not observe him who 
speaks, but him who is the cause of his speak- 
ing.” When the Major had conscientiously en- 
tered his name on many cards, suspecting criti- 
cism beneath smiles, he discovered that the white 
figure in the corner had vanished. The Captain, 
spinning around in a waltz, saw every thing. Did 
he rejoice? Scarcely so defined an emotion pos- 
sessed him; still, Hans Andersen’s magician, ex- 
hibiting a world through a wondrous glass where 
each strove to climb by detraction of another, 
declared it to be but a drop of ditch water. 

Miss Smith fled. Grief has depths; wounded 
vanity is a surface ripple easily soothed. The 
splendor of the night calmed her to quiet sadness; 
she was alone and without friends. The music 
grew fainter in the distance, and the ball seemed 
petty, almost tawdry, when she was emancipated 
beneath the stars. Moonlight chastened every 
object ; in the pure radiance garlands of climbing 
vines, the feathery fronds of the ferns, the pend- 
ent clusters of ripening fruit, became silver, while 
the wide expanse of sea beyond the grounds, 
crested with a molten shield of intense brilliancy, 
stretched away to the horizon line, like a great heart 
seeking and finding no response in the universe. 

Steps followed down the path, where the trunks 
and branches overhead were reflected on the 
ground in grotesque forms of mosaic; the fugi- 
tive slipped behind a tamarind-tree, a shadow 
melting into the luminous night. She heard the 
Major wandering about in miserable loneliness; 
he questioned the sentinel, who had seen many 
ladies ; he cast prudence to the winds by calling 
her name aloud. The dimple came into her 
cheek, but she did not reply, and pleasantly flitted 
on again, with a light laugh at his discomfiture. 

“ Await my leisure now, monsieur,” she thought, 
defiantly, and paused spell-bound. 

Had some spirit led her, a passive captive, to 
this spot in atonement for her chagrin and dis- 
appointment among her own kind ? In the cloud- 
less sky above hung the large moon; beyond, the 
sea heaved in broken reflections ; and here, while 
other blossoms slept, amidst the darkness of sur- 
rounding leaves, flowers opened their chalices of 
ivory, exhaling perfume from golden censers. 

As she gazed some one stood beside her, a 
firm hand was laid quietly on her own. 

“The mulatto woman of the hut said that you 
were like the moon-flower. I have called you 
my moon-flower ever since. Descendant of the 
willful first Evelyn, I have received a letter from 
your father to-day.” 

She looked up at him without reply; he alone 
knew her among all these strangers. Stooping to 
read the wistful entreaty of her eyes, he placed his 
arm about her waist, and drew her closer to him. 

“What a fortunate race we should be had all 
waywardness died with that first Evelyn !” he con- 
tinued, playfully, yet with suppressed emotion. 
“T have been appointed guardian by your father 
from the first, and I have been rewarded only by 
averted looks and cold disdain.. Old Evelyn, co- 
quette though she was, would have been more 
generous to the man who loved her.” 

Perhaps it was only the moonlight on the up- 
turned face which made the violet eyes sparkle. 
He gathered one of the night flowers, and laid it 
among the fair tresses, where it quivered with 
tremulous vibrations, swaying like a bell. 

“ Your father also assures me that it was solely 
the whim of Miss E. Smith to come out here as 
governess, and she will return to marry a French 
nobleman, who adores her, when she is cured of 
her folly.” 

“T would rather be independent,” murmured 
the girl. 


“ Are you going back to marry him ?” 

“Yes,” said Evelyn Murray. 

“No,” said Herbert Murray, and kissed her. 

Lady Harriet advanced along the path; the 
Colonel drew his captive’s hand through his arm. 

“TI dislike masquerading,” said the hostess, 
when explanations had been made; but she con- 
gratulated them all the same. 

The Captain remained silent for ten minutes, 
after learning the news, and then remarked, “I 
knew she was a gentlewoman, mind you.” 

The Major, grave and silent, went home on 
leave, persuaded that he had been trifled with, 
and that all womenkind are perfidious. 

Two fair heads bent over the miniature, and 
the third girl smiled back at them, only with a 
lurking sadness in the beautiful eyes that seemed 
to warn of fading rose bloom and perishable 
youth. 

“ We owe all our good qualities to her, I fan- 
cy,” said Evelyn the younger. 

“If we only possessed her courage!” sighed 
Evelyn the elder. “I had not sufficient bravery 
to be a governess for one whole year.” 

Old Jane, seated beneath the palmetto-tree 
sewing, smiled at the Colonel. 

Then the girls linked hands, by a simultaneous 
impulse, and as they did so a ray of light fell on 
the picture of a common ancestress, dead these 
many years. 


ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 


Ir was about the seventeenth century that it 
was tried, with more or less success, to imitate 


‘real pearls, and the most successful means to 


which recourse was had was with the aid of the 
“Oriental essence,” or a pearly white solution 
from the scales of the bleak, called guanine. In 
giving to this product the name “Oriental es- 
sence,” it was with the intention of keeping the 
substance secret. In Anjou, although this in- 
dustry (that is to say, the bleak fishery to obtain 
the “ Oriental essence’’) is little known, it is no 
less certain that the fishermen of Ecoufflans and 
Ponts-de-Cé largely aid the manufacture of inii- 
tation pearls, and that they still use this name, 
or that of bleak white. The scale of the bleak 
is lubricated by a mucus, which was for a long 
time considered albuminous, but it is not so, 
This essence is very abundant, and is difficult to 
mix with water. -It coagulates by heat to a thick 
white deposit, and becomes black in time if a 
proper remedy be not applied to prevent this de- 
terioration, especially during the time of intense 
heat, during which period fishing is at ‘its height 
in the Loire and the Mayenne. If the scales of 
the bleak are examined under the microscope, 
the smallest are found to be nearly round; and 
if the surface of one of the larger ones is lightly 
pressed, this “ Oriental essence,” under the form 
of a small pearly drop, issues from one of the 
canals and sticks to the fingers. In this muei- 


lage an infinite number of small, rudimental,. 


pearly scales can be seen. -The largest scales 
are square, nearly rectangular, four times as long 
as they are wide; each scale has three colorless 
cylindrjcal veins. It is to M. Jaquin that this 
deme is due, all the more fortunate as it 
remedied the difficulties and bad effects of the 
pearls made of quicksilver placed in a glass 
bulb. In Anjou, in order to obtain this “ Ori- 
ental essence,” they only fish for the bleak; how- 
ever, the scales of the dace furnish it also. The 
bleak (Leuciscus arburnus) is the only river fish 
which is not used for food; it is a white fish, 
well known in the running streams and on the 
flat sandy coasts of France, where the water is 
not deep; it is also found in the Seine, Marne; 


Moselle, Escaut, etc., never descending into the — 


Black Sea, being principally found at the mouth 
of rivers. In Anjou they spawn on the sand in 
the months of May and June. For its propaga- 
tion in certain parts of France artificial spawn- 
ing places are made by the aid of heaps of sand, 
where they multiply. In Anjou recourse is not 
had to any artificial means; they breed under 
the shelter of the flat sandy coast, thus avoiding 
becoming the prey of other fishes. 

The fishermen use a mesh net, and catch the 
bleak by thousands as they travel in shoals in 
the current, taking care not to let them get en- 
tangled in the meshes, or wound themselves, or 
lose a part of their large scales, but, above all, 
not to stain themselves with blood. The follow- 
ing is the process of extracting the “ Oriental es- 
sence :”” Men and children, provided with blunt 
knives, take the fish one-.after the other and 
scrape them over a shallow tub containing a lit- 
tle fresh water. Care is taken not to scale the 
black or the dorsal part, as these scales are yel- 
low, while the white scales are very valuable. 
The whole is received on a horse-hair sieve. The 
first water, mixed with a little blood, is thrown 
away. The scales are then washed and pressed; 
the essence settles at the bottom of the tub, and 
it is then that we have a very brilliant, blue-white, 
oily mass. Warm water must not’be used for 
the washing, as it would promote fermentation. 
It takes forty thousand bleaks to furnish two 
pounds of essence. The fishermen put this gua- 
nine in tin boxes, which they fill up with ammo- 
nia: the box is then closed and sent to Paria. 
Others prefer to put it in large-mouthed bottles. 
If a drop of the essence is taken up by a straw 
and let fajl upon water, the guanine floats, giving 
forth the most brilliant colors. The intestines 
of the bleak are thrown awdy; they are, however, 
covered with this mucus, There ip here great 
negligence, and, in spite of all the advice given 
on this subject, the fishermen lose\a large part 
of the produce. This guanine is insoluble in wa- 
ter, in ammonia, and in acetic acid, but combines 
with sulphuric and other acids. We know that 
the pancreas also furnishes this substance. There 
is no doubt that they are wrong to neglect that 
which covers the intestines; althoygh the yield 


would be small for each fish, it is gone the lesa. 


true that large quantities could be so obtained, 
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